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Tempiulstik° 


—emporalure 
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* Also Tempil® Pellets 
and Tempilaq?® (liquid form) 


Tempilstik °—« simple 
and accurate means of 
determining preheating and 
stress relieving temperatures in 
welding operations. Widely used 
in all heat treating—as well 
as in hundreds of other 
heat-dependent processes in 
industry. Available in 80 
different temperature ratings 
from 113°F to 2500°F... 
$2.00 each. 


Send for free sample Tempil ° 
Pellets. State temperature desired 
... Sorry, no sample Tempilstiks® 


Most industrial and welding 
supply houses carry Tempilstiks ° 
...if yours does not, write for 
information to: 


PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 


Tempil ‘CORPORATION 


132 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Prognosticator's Pitfalls 


Weathermen dislike being sent to 
Cleveland, because this city on the south 
shore of Lake Erie sits squarely on a 
storm track. Cold fronts, hot fronts, 
barometric pressure, prevailing winds, and 
line squalls frequently become mixed up. 
Everything might point to an impending 
deluge, so the weatherman calmly makes 
his prediction. An updraft from Lake 
Erie hits a downdraft from someplace 
else, So-the storm veers and bursts harm- 
lessly 20 miles from shore. Or, the weath- 
erman will confidently announce that 
the blizzard sweeping across Indiana will 
miss Cleveland and bury London, Ont., 
instead. You guessed it: The Ohio metrop- 
olis is caught with its shovels down. 

A magazine that attempts to predict 
steel production for the first half auto- 
matically shares the end of a limb with 
a Cleveland weatherman: They’re both 
at the mercy of unstable factors. STEEL, 
however, figuratively takes a deep breath 
and announces that steel production in 
the first half of 1959 will exceed the all- 
time high recorded during the first half 
of 1956 (see story on Page 45). 


Record First Half? 


In some respects, the conditions that 
brought about the record steel production 
in the first half of 1956 may be repeated 
in °59. Like 1956, this year promises to 
be a strike year. Threats to production 
usually stir producers to greater efforts; 
consumers tend to stockpile, and industry 
gathers momentum, something like a river 
speeding up to the point where it plunges 
over a falls. 

Will there be a steel strike? Will there 
be a compromise? Will the prolongation 
of this severe winter interfere with the 
delivery of iron ore from the upper lakes? 
All the factors governing the situation are 
available for analysis—and when you 
study them, you'll find yourself in the 
same position as the Cleveland weather- 
man: You takes your facts, and you takes 
your chances! 


Purloined Paragraphs 


“You could have knocked me over with 
a feather,’ said Associate Copy Editor 
Glenn Dietrich, coining an expression on 
the spot, “when I opened a copy of The 
Oil & Gas Journal and saw that they 
had lifted a story you had written about 
how to louse up a trade exhibit!” 

“Why, that’s probably a compliment,” 
said Associate Managing Editor John Mor- 
gan, author of the original article, and 
target of Dietrich’s remarks. 


“Compliment, my foot!” exclaimed 


Dietrich. “It’s more like plag.. .” 

“Say no more,” said Honest John. “The 
Oil & Gas Journal is too highly respected 
a magazine. By the way, don’t let ol’ 
Shrdlu get hold of this. You know how 
he loves to make mountains out of mole- 
hills!” 


Salute d'Amour 


Because of certain press schedules, this 
page was written on Feb. 14, a day 
when universal love runs rampant. We 
had been accused of neglecting good 
St. Valentine, so this is as good a time 
as any to run some lines written by a 
canny Scottish bachelor (with apologies, 
of course, to Robbie Burns): 


Wee, sleekit, tim’rous Cupie, 

Wha’s the lover wha can dupe ye? 
Thowrt aye a canny, canny shooter: 
Wi? dart and a nane be astuter! 

But hoot awa’, thou guilefu’ fairy, 

And flee awa’ on pathways aery; 

Forbye, thou naked bairn, I shiver 

When ilka darts come frae they quiver. 

I ken thee fine, thou bonny bowman— 
Thou flittin’, dartin’, master showman, 
Wha gang aboot in waefu’ stitches, 

Sae bare o’ rump, and bare o’ breeches. 
Thou troublemaker, Dan McCupid! 
Awa wi @ thy arts so stupid. 

Ye dinna ken how oft’ ye harrow 

A muckle hearts wi? ill-sped arrow. 
Although thou huntest hearts in pairs, 
Ye blunder oft’ in these affairs; 

Sae while the writer raves and rants on, 
Ye’d best rin hame and put some pants on! 


This Doll Digs Digits 


Our most delightful correspondent, 
Charlsie Vunovic, secretary, General Steel 
Casting Corp., Granite City, Ill, invites 
your attention to the following brain 
teaser: 

“After you have filled in the missing 
digits, it will be noted that either one 
of two superfluous digits could have been 
omitted, and the puzzle still solved with 
the same answer. Can you find the super- 
fluous digit or digits?” 


n-l 
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ROLL SHOPS 


REPORT: 


“The skill’s 


What are your most urgent roll problems? 
A growing work load...high roll turning 
costs .. . a shrinking supply of skilled roll 
turners? If that’s the case, you’re no differ- 
ent from 90 per cent of steel mill roll shops. 

Mack-Hemp Automatic Contouring 
lathes solve these problems for you. They 
reduce turning time by taking off more 
metal in one hour than a roll turner can in 
three or four on a block lathe. Yet Mack- 


built in...and it does the work of three!” 


Hemp lathes accurately reproduce within 
0.001-inch complicated roll patterns from 
ful-size templates by means of an elec- 
tronic “pilot.” 

That’s why many leading steel mill roll 
shops are using Mack-Hemp contouring 
lathes and why a number of others have 
ordered them. 

To find out how these lathes can help 
you, drop us a line today. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL 
Division of E. W. BLISS Company 


Pittsburgh and Midland, Pa. 
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Now! FULL-POWER Fire Fighting 


5-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL 


2'2-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL 


200-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL 
WHEELED UNIT 


30-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL — 


20-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL 


Kidde top-rated portables and 


wheeled units kill more fire... faster! 


From the powerful new 2%-pound portable, on up to the giant 200- 
pound wheeled unit, Kidde dry chemical extinguishers pack the 
extra punch needed for stubborn blazes, for full-power fire fighting. 
Available in pressurized 2%, 5, 10, 20 and 30-pound capacities, 
Kidde dry chemical portables feature simple, one-two operation, are 
easiest of all portables to operate, even while wearing gloves. Kidde 
portables have no valves to turn, no pins to pull, need no bumping 
or inverting. Just aim, pull trigger, and fire’s out! All are quickly 
and easily pressurized, have dust- and moisture-proof gauges which 
show at a glance when unit is charged. 


The 200-pound Kidde pressurized wheeled unit discharges a 40-foot 
dry chemical stream faster, has an extra 50 pounds of fire-smother- 
ing dry chemical to knock down fire quicker. It’s faster and easier 
to operate... just remove pin, swing toggle lever, and flip on-off 
lever. Easy to maneuver because of its low center of gravity and 
larger wheels. Truly a one-man fire engine! 


All Kidde extinguishers are granted top rating by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, are the finest extinguishers on the market today. Get 
more information about this complete line of full-power fire fighting 
equipment. Write to Kidde today! 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


260 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd. 
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Montreal— Toronto — Vancouver 


with this complete dry chemical line! 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


A Message for the Firm 


I liked your editorial “Got Too Many 
People?” (Jan. 26, p. 35), and feel definite- 
ly that there is a message here for our 
company. May we have 125 reprints? 

Dutch Forsythe 
President 
National Automatic Tool Co. Inc. 
Richmond, Ind. 


New Paint Interests Reader 


In the Technical Outlook item “Identi- 
fication” (Jan. 12, p. 69), you mention 
a new paint which makes it possible to 
letter and number steel parts permanent- 
ly. May I have more information on this 
product? 

F. A. Palmer 
Advertising Manager 
Cuno Engineering Corp. 
Meriden, Conn. 


@ We suggest you write the paint pro- 
ducer, Phillips Products Inc., 1435 E. 17th 
St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Shows Interest in Hard Sell 


We at Clark have read with a great 
amount of interest “The Hard Sell Is 
Back” (Dec. 29, 1958, p. 25). We would 
like to request permission to reprint this 
article in our sales magazine which goes 
to 500 of our salesmen in the U. S. and 
Canada. 

Glenn A. Christians 
Advertising Manager 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


@ Permission granted. 


Adapt Methods for Their Tube? 


The article, “Here Are Two Shortcuts 
for Complex Parts” (Dec. 29, 1958, p. 64) 
illustrates two types of metal processes, 
metal gathering and Flotrusion, which 
may help simplify production methods of 
the thin wall tubing which we anticipate 
fabricating. 

We are sending two prints which illus- 
trate the requirements of the tubes we 
are manufacturing. 

Any information you can furnish on 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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How overhead handling saves space 


Automatic Electric, winner of an award for one full use of floor and overhead space with a Tram- 
of 1957’s best ten new plants, uses Whiting Tram- beam Overhead Materials Handling System. Get 
beam Overhead Materials Handling Systems. A the facts today. 


Trambeam Crane System moves finished prod- 
ucts from packaging and crating area to tem- 
porary storage in the shipping room. Result: SEND FOR 


aisle space is minimized — total cubic space is "METALWORKING PROFILES” 
more effectively utilized. 


the big, colorful new booklet 
showing performance reports of 
Whiting products on the job... 
bringing new efficiency and 


In the receiving and storage areas four 714- 
ton Trambeam cranes run on 660-foot runways 
to move as much as five million pounds of raw 
materials per month to communications equip- 


ment production lines, efficiently and economic- economy to materials handling 

ally. Additional Trambeam Systems help the operations. Ask for booklet 242. Wicressaeaseaee 
plating and other departments to maintain high- Whiting Corporation, 15643 au PROFILES 
gear production. Find out how your plant can Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, : Sarena 


boost production, cut operating costs, and make Things 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED’ CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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select from a complete 
range of capacities 
and speeds...1/8 to 
2tons and 8to GO fpm. 


LODESTAR FEATURES 
INCLUDE: 


e Safe, Heavy Duty 
Performance 


e Lowest Headroom 

e Push Button Control 

e Fully Enclosed Components 

e@ Self-Adjusting Magnetic 
Brake 

@ Ultra-Modern Electric 
Braking 

e@ CM-ALLOY Flexible 
Link Chain 

e@ Minimum- Maintenance 
Operation 

® Lifetime Lubrication 


Request catalog 
and name of 
local stocking 
distributor. 


HOISTS 


12 


important 
new models 


of the 


electric 
hoist 


NEW MODELS 
Vial 2. fang 
2 tons 


LARGER CAPACITY and FASTER SPEEDS 


... for speedier, lower cost 
materials handling 


@ Here’s your opportunity to slash 
lifting and handling costs. Put these new 
Lodestars to work where their 
increased speeds and capacity match 
your maximum requirements. 

Many thousands already in service 
demonstrate that you, too, can 

benefit from more efficient handling, 
lowered costs and increased 
productivity. 


CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST DIVISION 


Columbus McKinnon Chain Corporation 
TONAWANDA, N.Y. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND 


In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


LETTERS 


(Concluded trom Page 10) 


these requirements after you have had 
the opportunity to inspect the prints 
would be greatly appreciated. We would 
like to see if it is possible to adapt our 
requirements to these new production 
methods. 


E. J. Kindl 


W. J. Schoenberger Co. 
Cleveland 


e Both look possible, but we are check- 
ing further for you. 


L-D Production: 3 Million Tons 


We'd like to point out the inaccuracy in 
the headline used over the statement 
of C. R. Austin in your yearbook issue 
(Jan. 5, p. 193). Instead of One-Third, 
the headline should have indicated that 
U. S. L-D production in 1959 is estimated 
at more than 3 million tons. We'd ap- 
preciate it if you’d tell your readers. 


R. A. Bateman 


Manager of Public Relations 
Kaiser Engineers Div. 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. 
Oakland, Calif. 


More Information Wanted 


In the Jan. 26 issue of Sreet, p. 43, 
there was an article titled “Wanted: 
Executives.” I would like to obtain more 
information on the subject and would 
appreciate it if you would send me the 
address of Heidrick & Struggles Corp. 


H. A. Grass 
Manufacturing Engineering 
Chicago Stamping Plant 
Ford Motor Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


@ Heidrick & Struggles Corp.’s address is 
20 N. Wacker Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Discuss Saving Time 


May I obtain 20 copies of “Memo To: 
Busy Executives, Subject: How To Save 
Time” (Nov. 10, 1958, p. 86). This was 
a wonderful article and I’d like to use 
it in a discussion at our next division 
meeting. 


W. P. Johnson 


General Manager 
Clipper Transit Co. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Sends Suggestions 


I think your use of color for “Metal- 
working Outlook” is well taken. May I 
suggest you also use a distinctive color 
for your “Windows of Washington” and 
the editorial page? They’re always worth- 
while reading and passing on to mem- 
bers of my staff. 

E. R. Lind 


Manager 

Office Standards & Methods Div. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
Chicago 


STEEL 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Feb. 25-27, Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion: Annual industrial relations con- 
ference, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis. Association’s address: 1721 
DeSales St. N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C. Secretary: James D. Secrest. 


Feb. 26-27, Alloy Casting Institute: Win- 
ter meeting, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca 
Raton, Fla. Institute’s address: 286 
Old Country Rd., Mineola, N.Y. 
Executive vice president; E. A. Schoefer. 

Mar. 8-11 American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers: Gas turbine power con- 
ference and exhibit, Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati. Society’s address: 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: O. B. Schier. 


Mar. 9-10, International Acetylene As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. Association’s ad- 
dress: 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Secretary: L. G. Matthews. 


Mar. 9-10, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America: Annual meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Society’s address: 606 Termi- 
nal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Execu- 
tive vice president: F. Kermit Donald- 
son. 


Mar. 9-12, American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers: Aviation conference, Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles. Society’s 
address: 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Secretary: O. B. Schier. 


Mar. 9-13, National Association of Manu- 
facturers: Institute on industrial rela- 
tions, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Fla. Association’s address: 2 
E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. In- 
stitute’s director: Sybyl Patterson. 


Mar. 10, Society of American Military En- 
gineers: Symposium on industry and de- 
fense, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Information: Miss Mary Busch, Pitts- 
burgh Post, Society of American Mili- 
tary Engineers, 925 New Federal Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Mar. 11-12, Instrument Society of Ameri- 
ca: Annual iron and steel conference, 
Pittsburgh. Information: R. E. Black- 
well, Pittsburgh Section ISA, Box 1346, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Mar. 11-13, Pressed Metal Institute: 
Spring technical meeting, Pick-Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Institute’s address: 3673 
Lee Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio. Manag- 
ing director: Harold A. Daschner. 


Mar. 16-18, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National passenger car, body, and 
materials meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. Society’s address: 485 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 
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CAMPBELL 


Now, Complete Chain Making Facilities 
For The First Time On The West Coast 


Campbell Chain’s new plant at Alvarado, California is the most 
modern chain plant in the nation. The completely integrated plant 
is equipped to supply Campbell warehouses in Portland, Seattle and 
Los Angeles, and makes possible same-day or overnight shipment of 
Campbell Chain’s complete line of welded and weldless chain. 


The Alvarado plant marks a major development in the expansion 
of the company, adding to manufacturing facilities at York, Pa. 
and West Burlington, Iowa, and warehouses across the nation. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN ComZangy 


York, Pa.—W. Burlington, lowa—Alvarado, Calif. 


E. Cambridge, Mass.—Atlanta, Ga.—Dallas, Texas 
CHAI N Chicago, Ill.—Seattle, Wash.—Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 


CAMPBELL 


For punching, blanking, 
forming, drawing... 


Lukens 


Steel Company 
uses this 


VERSO 


PRES 


Here’s another example of the versatility of Verson 
Presses. This 600 ton eccentric, installed at Lukens 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania, performs 


a wide variety of work. Punching .. . blanking .. . 
forming . . . drawing . . . the Verson Press handles 
them all. 


This machine has a 14” stroke with 10” power ad- 
justment of the slide. Area of the slide and bolster 
is 54” x 108”. The press operates at 14 SPM and has 


a drawing speed of 51 FPM. A Verson Cascade 
lubrication system automatically supplies oil to all 
lubrication points on the press. Should a lubrication 
failure occur, the press is stopped automatically. 

Big job... small job... there is a Verson Press 
to meet your needs. When requirements call for 
great versatility . . . men who know presses... . 
depend upon Verson. Whatever your requirements, 
it will pay you to talk to Verson first. 


A Verson Press for every job from 60 tons up. 


210 
ORIGINATORS AND PIONEERS OF ALLSTEEL STAMPING PRESS CONSTRUCTION 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS CO. 


9318 S. KENWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS ¢* 8300 $. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY, DALLAS, TEXAS 


MECHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND PRESS BRAKES * TRANSMAT PRESSES * TOOLING * DIE CUSHIONS * VERSON-WHEELON HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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Record Breaking Half in Prospect? 
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A new peak in steel ingot production is possible this half. We'll have to 
hump to surpass the record (62.6 million tons) set in 1956’s first half (also 
a period with a strike threat hanging over it), but many steelmen think it 
can be done (Page 45). ’ 


Bellwether Continues Strong Advance 


Production of screw machine products—one of metalworking’s most sensi- 
tive bellwethers—is continuing the sharp upturn which began in the fourth 
quarter and should reach a peak for 1959 in April, says the National Screw 
Machine Products Association. New orders jumped from 179 per cent of 
the 1946-49 base period in December to a preliminary 193 in January, and 
shipments advanced from 175 to 187. The shipment index will advance to 
a point between 190 and 200, then taper off, with the whole year averag- 
ing better than 1958 but no better than 1957. ; 


And the Smog Rolled on 


Residents of Los Angeles have turned 
watery, smog-reddened eyes toward De- 
troit in the latest attempt to wipe out 
L. A.’s plague (Page 48). Mayor Rich- 
ard Paulson now vows to clear the air 
by purging automotive exhaust fumes, — 
even if he has to force owners to equip 
their cars with afterburners. Detroit an- 
swers that the scheme is impractical, ex- 
pensive. Converters might cost $200 each. 


Ford, AMC Sales Up in February 


American Motors Corp. reports sales for the first ten days of February at 
6945 units, 139 per cent above the year-ago pace and 50 per cent ahead 
of the same period in January. In the first four months of AMC’s fiscal year, 
Rambler deliveries are 147 per cent ahead of the comparable year-ago mark. 
Ford Div., Ford Motor Co., says sales in the first ten days of February 
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are 6 per cent ahead of its performance in the same January period; 55 per 
cent greater than the pace in the first ten days of February, 1958. 


Machine Builder Favors Scrapping Tariffs 


MILLIONS 


“Tariffs should be scrapped because they 
endanger the world’s economy,” warns H. G. 
Bixby, president, Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, 
machine and cutting tool firm. Mr. Bixby 
believes unrealistic trade barriers and un- 
equal wage costs in terms of productivity a 
are pushing this nation right out of world 
competition. The pattern in U. S. machine af 
tool exports (right) tells what’s happening. 
American firms face stiffer competition from 
European Common Market members; other 
common markets are in the works. Mr. 
Bixby also recommends intelligent trading rams 

with Communist nations. It’s only a matter of time eters they will be 
exporting elaborate machines. With no competitive enterprise, they can 
price equipment to meet their political goals (Page 60). 
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Brazing Rises with Missile Industry 


Brazers are expecting a 10 to 20 per cent surge 
in their processing business this year as the 
tempo steps up throughout metalworking. 
(The industry held its ground during the re- 
cession.) Besides winning converts to this 
type of joining, the industry looks for grow- 
ing applications in the high temperature rock- 
et, missile, and space fields. Says A. R. Ryan, 
manager of process and industry market devel- 
opment, Industrial Heating Dept., General 
Electric Co., Shelbyville, Ind.: Brazing will 
become increasingly important in missilemaking, particularly in the area 
of big, liquid fueled engines (Page 52). 


Missiles: Squabble on Emphasis Goes on 


Look for Congress to vote an additional $700 million for fiscal 1960’s defense 
budget to close the “missile gap.” That’s enough to build seven more squad- 
rons of Atlas ICBMs. For 1961-63, Democratic sources say Pentagon will 
ask for enough to build another 20 squadrons of Atlas or Titan missiles before 
Minuteman production takes over. Things aren’t so smooth with the Army’s 
Nike Zeus program. The Army says it’s at the production stage. Defense 
Department scientific advisers disagree. It looks like the potential $5 billion 
program may get stalled, although Pentagon Comptroller Wilfred McNeil 
says “nothing will be spared on the development.” Navy officials feel they 
aren’t getting a fair shake with their Polaris program, either. The first solid 
fuel missile will be operational within a year, but Navy researchers feel they 
haven’t received the “favored treatment” the Pentagon has given other weapon 
systems. It isn’t being pushed at an “optimum rate,” they charge. 
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Defense Obligations for Procurement, R&D To Rise 


Last minute buying decisions for fiscal 1959 will swell obligations (new or- 
ders, not spending) for defense procurement and R&D during the first half, 
says Wilfred McNeil, Pentagon comptroller. The total will slide to $8.6 
billion during the second half, then rise again to $10.5 billion in the first 
half of calendar 1960. But metalworkers should note that over-all defense 
spending, which has held steady at a quarterly rate of $10.3 billion since 
the last half of 1958, will continue at that level for at least another six 
quarters. 
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Nickel Sulfamate Provides a Stressfree Plate 


You'll find barrel plating, with a nickel 
sulfamate bath, just right for finishing 
small, odd-shaped parts. It leaves an at- 
tractive, stressfree deposit that won’t peel, 
even when the base material is bent 
double after plating. The process brought ~ 
production costs down and did such a 
good plating job on typewriter type bars, 
that it’s now used to finish a variety of 
internal parts for business machines 


(Page 98). 


Featherbedding Fight May Mean Strike 


Metalworking executives are watching the new fight over featherbedding in 
the railroad industry because of the threat it poses to distribution later this 
year. Both management and union leadership in this vital industry are 
taking stands that could lead to a major rail strike when the present labor 
contract expires on Oct. 31. Management wants a special Presidential com- 
mission to work out a solution to the problem. Labor leaders say no soap; 
there is no problem to be solved (Page 49). 


costing too much in time and manpower? 
Take a tip (Page 84) from Union Carbide 
Corp.’s National Carbon Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., where the switch to pallet handling 
of parts started a chain reaction of cost 
savings. Annual savings are $178,000—the 
return on a $74,000 investment in the 
pallet system. Thirty men were freed for 
production work. 


Du Pont Introduces Plastic for Diecasting 


A new plastic called Delrin may make your diecastings cheaper. Auto car- 
buretors made of the material have lasted the life of the car. Du Pont 
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claims finished parts will be cheaper than their metal counterparts because 
holes and finished surfaces can be cast, eliminating machining. The plas- 
tic comes in some 60 colors (at a premium). Production is slated for June 
in a new plant at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh Steel Offers 48 in. Patterned Sheets 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. is producing patterned sheets 
48 in. wide—about twice the width previously 
available. The steel has a leatherlike finish and 
is being used in Westinghouse Electric Corp. ap- 
pliances and in some 1959 auto interiors. Build- 
ing applications are among other potential uses 
for the wider sheets. The material is available in 
a variety of gages and widths, in cut lengths or 
coils. As flat, drawable, and formable as plain 
sheets, pattern-rolled can be run interchangeably 
through all Westinghouse production sequences 
without any special or additional setups or changes. 
Once formed, the shell for a washer or dryer is Bonderized, then sprayed 
with a coat of wood toned enamel. 


Water Use To Double by 1975 


By 1975, the nation’s water requirements will hit 450 billion to 500 billion 
gallons a day—more than twice current needs, predicts W. A. Dexheimer 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. Mr. Dexheimer says that $115 million in 
reclamation contracts will be awarded this year; another $4.8 million will 
be available as loans to irrigation districts for smaller building projects. 


Engineering Enrollments Fall 


Engineering school enrollment is dipping for the first time in seven years. 
Industry will start to feel the pinch in 1960. The 153 accredited U. S. en- 
gineering colleges had 2.9 per cent fewer students in the fall of 1958 than in 
the year-ago period; freshman enrollment was 59,164, a drop of 11.6 per 
cent. Enrollment is lower through the second and third year levels, but 
fourth and fifth year classes remain about the same. This means more 
graduates in June, 1959; fewer in following years. 


Straws in the Wind 


Custom copper smelters bumped prices 0.5 cent to 30.5 cents a pound, the 
highest they've been since June, 1957. Now selling at 0.5 cent a pound 
over primary producers, they expect brisk demand while the metal remains 
in tight supply . . . Chrysler Corp. reports 1958 sales of $2.16 billion, a net 
loss of $34 million (in profits) for the year . . . General Electric Co. will 
protest the award of a TVA contract to a British electrical firm for build- 
ing a 500,000 kw steam turbine generator. The Britons underbid GE, low 
domestic bidder, by $5.5 million... GMC Truck & Coach Div., Pontiac, 
Mich., has a new line of transit buses with picture windows, greater heat- 
ing capacity, optional air conditioning. 
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February 23, 1959 


Dear Mr. McDonald: 


Why a Steel Strike? 


Almost everyone expects that you will pull members of your steelworkers 
union off their jobs when your present three-year contract with the steel industry 
expires June 30. 


The minority thinks you will borrow a leaf from the book of your intramural 
competitor, Walter Reuther, and ask your men to work without a contract until 
consumers get low on steel. 


But, whatever the timing, the odds still favor a strike lasting four to nine 
weeks. 


That is because most people think steel industry management cannot be 
expected to come across with your $1 billion package (50 cents an hour) that 
calls for increased pensions and insurance, longer vacations, more holidays, more 
unemployment compensation, and larger shift premiums. 


As a basic industry, steel is under compulsion to help hold the wage-price 
line as a means of averting inflation. It cannot grant increases in wages that 
exceed increases in productivity without raising prices. 


Because of the wage-price spiral, steel and the products made from steel are 
already losing out in world markets. Here at home the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will provide still easier access for foreign steel to the heart of the American 
market. 


Mr. McDonald, you need to help strengthen, rather than tear down, the 
position of the industry on which your million and a quarter members depend 
for their livelihood. 


A long steel strike would deliver a lethal blow to the recovery in business 
that has not been felt fully by the automobile industry and hardly at all by the 
capital equipment industry. It would disrupt the government’s fiscal planning. 
It would increase unemployment, now numbering nearly 5 million. The pros- 
pect of a strike has already forced consumers to rush in for material they will 
not use for months. 


Why not demonstrate true labor statesmanship by asking for a contract with 
adjustments that are reasonable and fair? 


Really, Mr. McDonald, why is a steel strike necessary? 


a eee a 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Twenty-four hours per day—for 35,000 continuous hours since 1955—enormous steel 
straws have been drinking up and re-filling an ancient ice-age lake. It’s happening at 
Atikokan, Ontario, where beneath millions of tons of glacial silt at the bottom of Steep 
Rock Lake, a vast treasure trove of iron ore has been found. In the Spring of 1960, when 
the last of the silt has been removed and the lake emptied for the last time, mining 
will begin. At peak operation the new mine will furnish 3 million tons of ore a year to 


THE Inland’s blast furnaces. This is another giant step in Inland’s long-range expansion 
BIG program to meet the growing needs of industrial Mid-America, now and in the future. 
SIP building today, with an eye to tomorrow 


Other members of the Inland family 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY <INLAND> JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


30 West Monroe Street + Chicago 3, Illinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Chicago - Davenport - Detroit - Houston INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* 


isa ‘ty - Milwaukee 
SU a ata Se eee INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY* *Division 
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Can 1959's First Half Steel Ingot 
Output Surpass Record Period? 


(Millions of net tons) 


62.6 


1ST HALF 
1956 
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1ST HALF 
1957 


2ND HALF 2ND HALF 


62.6 
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STEEL production in the first 
half can break the six-month record 
(62,607,172 net tons) established in 
strike-plagued 1956. 

Bulging demand brightens the 
short term outlook as consumers 
rebuild depleted inventories and 
protect themselves against possible 
shortages if we have steel labor 
trouble at midyear. 

During the first two months of 
this year, furnaces will pour an 
estimated 18,763,000 net tons, equal 
to 78.6 per cent operations (based 
on annual ingot capacity of 147,- 
533,670 net tons). In the like two 
months of 1956, more than 20,- 
147,000 tons were poured, with op- 
erations averaging 99 per cent. (Ca- 
yacity was 128,363,090 tons.) 


» Weekly Record Near—The week- 
y output record of 2,525,000 net 
ons, set in the week ended Dec. 
7, 1956, will soon be broken. To 
lo so, the industry will have to 
yperate at 90 per cent of capacity, 


only 4 points above last week’s rate. 
If the industry is to set a six- 
month production record in the first 
half, itll have to operate at an 
average of 89 per cent from March 
through June. That’s because Jan- 
uary-February output was off the 
record pace of early 1956, when 
strike-hedge buying also figured. 


¢ No Sinecure—Catching up won’t 
be easy, even though current ingot 
capacity is 15 per cent greater than 
that in 1956 and the pressure of 
strike-hedge demand is as strong 
as it was then. Industry authori- 
ties (some of whom are predicting 
first half output of around 60 mil- 
lion tons), say they’ll have to fight 
hard to get production up to the 
early 1956 pace because: 

1. Operating conditions differ 
from those prevailing at this sea- 
son in 1956. At that time, high 
level production had received mo- 
mentum from the fast pace that 
had prevailed throughout 1955 


(see chart). In each of the first 
five months of 1956, output ex- 
ceeded 10 million tons, ranging from 
10.8 million in January to 10.4 mil- 
lion in May. This year, however, 
production is being pulled up from 
the recession lows of 1957-58. After 
varying periods of layoffs, work 
forces are rusty; mill crews must 
be familiarized with schedules and 
equipment before sustained opera- 
tions can be assured. 

2. Demand in early 1956 spread 
over the complete range of prod- 
ucts, being fairly well balanced 
between heavy and light items. To- 
day, the product mix is unbalanced, 
running stronger in the lighter items 
(sheets and strip) than in the 
heavier plates, structurals, and tubu- 
lar goods. This makes for imbal- 
ance in finishing operations, which, 
in turn, affects ingot production. 

3. Some consumers, notably the 
large auto companies, are still buy- 
ing conservatively. 

4, June production possibly may 


4 


on 


fall off the fast pace set in March- 
April-May because of wildcat walk- 
outs and slowdowns as the strike 
deadline nears. That happened 
in 1956—June output dropped be- 
low 10 million tons for the first time 
since the preceding September. 


e Provides Drive—Rising demand 
for the heavy products, notably 
plates and tubular goods, may cor- 
rect the finishing imbalance in the 
product mix before too long. The 
seasonal spurt in structural steel 
requirements will also help to push 
production up before midyear. 

The current bulge in demand 
reflects, to considerable degree, the 
shift from inventory liquidation to 
inventory building, says Marcus J. 
Aurelius, U. S. Steel Corp.’s admin- 
istrative vice president. 

He predicts that ingot output in 
the first six months will approach 
60 million tons, up more than 55 
per cent from the 37,757,007 tons 
produced in the like 1958 period. 
He forecasts 1959 production at 
105 million to 115 million tons. 


e Might Do Better—He concedes 
that output in the first six months 
could exceed his expectations should 
the economic recovery “go even 


faster” than he figures. Output will 
be on the high side of his predicted 
range for the year if new cars 
catch the public’s fancy. 

January’s 9,312,000 tons was the 
highest output for any month since 
mid-1957 (see Page 118).  Pro- 
duction in February, despite fewer 
days, should be equally as large. 
Indicated output last week (ended 
Feb. 22) was 2,439,000 tons, the best 
since the week ended March 3, 1957, 
when 2,456,000 tons were poured. 

Production last month was the 
largest in 19 months. It was 600,- 
000 tons greater than in December 
and 2.5 million tons above that in 
January, 1958. The most recent 
month with a higher total was 
June, 1957, when the furnaces pro- 
duced 9,391,402 net tons. 


e Watch Oxygen Melting — The 
American Iron & Steel Institute’s 
monthly statistical report in Jan- 
uary segregated production of steel 
by the basic oxygen process for the 
first time. This recognizes the 
growing importance of the process. 
Oxygen steelmaking capacity this 
year stands at 4,033,160 net tons; 
a gain of 4 million tons by 1960 is 
anticipated. 

In January, 187,000 net tons of 


CRANKSHAFTS ARE KNOCKED OUT at a rate of 150 an 
hour on this 6000 ton hot forge press at General Motors 
Corp.'s Oldsmobile Div. forge plant, Lansing, Mich. Two 
presses replace a battery of steam hammers. Crankshafts are 
forged from 4 in. square billets of SAE 1046 or 1145 modi- 
fied steel 
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basic oxygen steel were produced. 
Comparisons: 120,000 tons of bes- 
semer steel, 8,281,000 tons of open 
hearth steel, and 724,000 tons of 


electric furnace steel. 


GM Develops New Alloy 


A material that sounds like a 
cross between forging steel and mal- 
leable iron has been developed by 
General Motors’ Central Foundry 
Div. in co-operation with the cor- 
poration’s research laboratories. 
Called CentraSteel, the metal may 
be a relacement for plain steel forg- 
ings and permit more flexibility in 
designing castings, declares W. B. 
Larson of the research lab. 

Basic composition includes 1.70 
carbon, 2.25 silicon, 0.40 manga- 
nese, 0.10 sulfur, 0.05 phosphorus, 
and 0.01 boron. It has high sili- 
con, but low carbon content which 
gives it a 28 million psi elastic 
modulus. Strengths are equivalent 
to steel. Machinability and cast- 
ability appear to be better. 

Mr. Larson says CentraSteel in- 
troduces new concepts of foundry 
technology because it does not re- 
quire extensive heat treatment, ex- 
plosive or costly additives, injection 
apparatus or low maximum sulfur 
content. 


Austin Has New Division 


Austin Co., Cleveland, has estab- 
lished a Mining and Metals Div. 
for service to mining, concentrating, 
and primary metal producing and 
processing industries. Harry E. 
Eiber, Austin vice president, is gen- 
eral manager and Gordon Gallo- 
way is sales manager of the new 
division. 


Aluminum Capacity Soars 


India’s capacity for the produc- 
tion of primary aluminum was more 
than doubled last week with the 
opening of a new smelter in Cal- 
cutta by Indian Aluminium Co. 
Ltd. The $10 million smelter has 
an annual capacity of 11,200 tons. 
It’s part of a $30 million expansion 
project involving bauxite, alumina 
smelting, and aluminum fabrication. 

Aluminium Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
has 61 per cent interest in the 
Indian company. The rest is held 
by 3000 Indian shareholders. 
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National Plans Chicago Mill 


Nonintegrated steel facility between Gary and Michigan City, 
Ind., will get its basic metal from expanded Detroit furnaces. 
Weirton will-also build as part of $300 million program 


NATIONAL STEEL Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, will spend $300 million on 
expansion during the next three 
years. Behind the move is the de- 
sire to stabilize its operations at De- 
troit and to move into expanding 
markets for tin plate, galvanized 
steel, and cold-rolled strip and 
sheets on a competitive basis. The 
program has three parts. 


Midwest Steel 


A new division called Midwest 
Steel Corp. has been formed to pro- 
duce electrolytic tin plate, gal- 
vanized coils, hot and cold rolled 
sheets and strip. The nonintegrat- 
ed facilities will be built between 
Gary and Michigan City, Ind. 
They'll include a tin plate line, 
galvanizing line, hot and cold rolled 
lines, plus supplementary equipment. 
Semifinished steel will be shipped 
by rail or water from Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., National’s Detroit sub- 
sidiary. 

Annual finishing capacity will be 
480,000 tons. About 25 per cent 
will be tin plate, 10 per cent gal- 
vanized, and the rest in sheets and 
strip. Prime customers will be food 
processing industries in the Chicago 
area. 

Equipment bids are being re- 
ceived; construction will start with- 
in six months. The facility is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the 
end of 1961. Initially, it will em- 
ploy 2200. Albert J. Berdis is pres- 
ident of Midwest Steel. He'll con- 
tinue in his present job as president 
of Weirton Steel Corp., another Na- 
tional subsidiary, at Weirton, 
W. Va. 


Great Lakes Steel 


To provide semifinished steel for 
Midwest Steel, Great Lakes Steel 
will boost its ingot capacity 500,000 
tons by rebuilding two, 250 ton, 
open hearth furnaces to 500 tons of 
capacity each and by installing oxy- 
gen lances on 14 of its 17 furnaces 
—the other three already have oxy- 
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gen equipment. The capacity of 
one blast furnace at Zug Island will 
be increased. The projects will 
raise GLS’s annual ingot capacity 
from 3.7 million to 4.2 million tons. 

The company also will build an 
80 in., 4-stand, continuous hot strip 
mill on a 70 acre plot about one- 
half mile from its present facilities 
at Ecorse, Mich. Paul H. Carna- 
han, GLS chairman, says five build- 
ings covering 600,000 sq ft, will be 
built to house the mill and equip- 
ment. Construction will start im- 
mediately, and the mill should be 
in operation by June, 1964. The 
Detroit project will cost over $100 
million. 

The hot-strip mill will be able to 
turn out at least 250,000 tons of 
finished steel monthly, claims Wil- 
fred D. MacDonnell, Great Lakes 
president. Only 70,000 tons a 
month will be shipped to Midwest 
Steel, which leaves an additional 
180,000 tons for other customers. 
The company can stockpile up to 
200,000 tons until Midwest Steel 
needs it. 

Actually, Mr. Carnahan points 
out, when the 80 in. mill goes into 
operation, Great Lakes will prob- 
ably close its 34 in. mill which has 
been in operation since 1929. The 
80 in. job and its 96 in. mill will 
supply the company’s finishing 
needs. 

One reason for the expansion is 
to stabilize operations at Detroit so 
Great Lakes will be less dependent 
on the peaks and valleys of auto- 
mobile output, says Mr. Carnahan. 
The company ships 82 per cent of 
its production to automotive cus- 
tomers. That’s 9 to 10 per cent of 
all the steel used by the auto in- 
dustry. 

In dismal 1958, Great Lakes op- 
erated at an annual rate of 42 per 
cent of capacity, while the steel in- 
dustry averaged 65 per cent. Now 
the company is running close to 
100 per cent and is booked solid 
through June, says Mr. MacDon- 


nell. Mr. Carnahan adds that the 
expansion will enable Great Lakes 
to meet rising steel requirements 
for automotive production which he 
anticipates will average 6.5 million 
cars annually over the next decade. 


Weirton Steel 


When Midwest Steel goes into 
operation, its lower freight rates will 
cause Weirton Steel to stop ship- 
ping finished steel into the Chicago 
area. Weirton will seek new mar- 
kets in the East, around Pittsburgh, 
and the Ohic Valley. 

To meet increased demand, Weir- 
ton is increasing its electrolytic tin 
plate capacity by installing two 
continuous annealing lines and two 
plating lines at its Steubenville, 
Ohio, plant. It also will expand its 
annealing and cold-rolled sheet fa- 
cilities. 

Sen. Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) says 
he’ll push for a bill to block build- 
ing the steel mill. He feels the In- 
diana dunes should be preserved as 
a place of beauty and recreation for 
the public. Immediately east of Na- 
tional Steel’s property is the pro- 
posed Indiana port and just east of 
that is land owned by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Farther east is the In- 
diana Dunes State Park area. 

It’s doubtful that the Douglas 
measure can get anywhere since In- 
diana is interested in more industry 
and in developing port facilities. 


Carborundum To Build 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., will build a $750,000 pilot 
plant for its Research & Develop- 
ment Div. in that city. Gen. C. F. 
Robinson, president, says nine 
months to a year will be required 
for construction of the building, 
procurement and installation of the 
equipment. The division is turning 
out new products which require ul- 
trahigh temperature processing tech- 
niques not available in the main 
operating divisions of the company. 
New products being produced in a 
smaller pilot plant will be brought 
to full commercial status in the new 
pilot plant. Principal market for 
the products is in the atomic en- 
ergy, missile, and electronic indus- 
tries. The new pilot plant will be 
operated by the New Products 
Branch, Research & Development 
Div. 


AT 
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Residents of Los Angeles are looking for a way out of their smog dilemma 


Los Angeles Smog Engulfs 


Major Detroit Automakers 


THE AUTO INDUSTRY last week 
prepared to do battle anew with a 
ghostly enemy, the acrid smog that 
persistently invades and imperils 
Los Angeles. 


An advisory group of industry 
brass, backed by the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association, went 
west to sunny Sacramento to ex- 
plain to the California legislature 
how it can help smogbound L. A. 


It marked the opening of a major 
campaign in what Detroit previous- 
ly regarded as minor skirmishing 
until Los Angeles’ mayor, Richard 
Paulson, charged three months ago 
that auto exhausts were the prime 
remaining cause of smog. If nec- 
essary, he said, he would get laws 
passed requiring carbuilders to in- 
stall exhaust control devices. 
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¢ Counterattack—But now, faced 
with this direct attack, the industry 
has demothballed two catalytic con- 
verters and one afterburner and de- 
ployed its task force under the com- 
mand of Paul C. Ackerman, Chrys- 
ler Corp.’s engineering vice presi- 
dent. 

A three-pronged program was 
outlined to California lawmakers by 
Charles Chayne, General Motors 
Corp.’s engineering vice president. 

Phase one would involve setting 
up official inspection methods so all 
cars in the Los Angeles area could 
be regularly inspected for hydrocar- 
bon emission. 

Phase two would establish a pre- 
ventive maintenance program for 
all vehicles to reduce exhaust fumes. 


Phase three would involve instal- 


lation of exhaust control devices. 
(Detroit still has to solve problems 
of excessive heat, odor, catalyst at- 
trition, and cost.) 


© Strategy—Ficld umpires, observ- 
ing the war, suggest there are some 
gaps in Detroit’s company front. 
Legislating car maintenance is much 
like legislating good morals, they 
claim. Besides, it takes a lot of 
time and money. Installing after- 
burners can be pretty expensive. 


Victor G. Raviolo, special assist- 
ant to Ford Motor Co.’s engineering 
and research vice president, points 
out that exhaust control devices 
may cost anywhere from $100 to 
$200 per car. At $150 each, it 
would cost some $400 million to 
outfit all cars in the Los Angeles 
area. Mayor Paulson would have 
quite a time trying to force the 
owner of a ten year old relic worth 
$100 to install a $150 catalytic con- 
verter. 

Adds Mr. Ackerman: “We should 
not forget that, in the history of 
Los Angeles smog, various other 
sources of pollutants have been pin- 
pointed as major causes and vari- 
ous degrees of control have been 
applied. Yet smog still exists.” 


Heat Pumps Cut Costs 


One of the world’s largest air- 
source heat pumps is operating in 
the new $2.3 million Flick-Reedy 
Corp. plant at Bensenville, Il. 


Built by York Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., the 1200 hp unit will take 
heat from outdoor air (even at sub- 
zero temperatures) for wintertime 
heating and will remove heat from 
interior air for summertime air con- 
ditioning. 

Heat pumps function essentially 
the same as window-type air condi- 
tioning units. For heating, the sys- 
tem operates in reverse. Flick- 
Reedy’s installation contains three 
200-ton units. 


Total cost of the installation was 
$540,000. “This compares with 
$500,000 cost for the conventional 
oil heat and mechanical cooling 
combination,’ says Frank Flick, 
F-R’s president. “However, we ex- 
pect our winter heating to cost 
$7200 for electricity, compared with 
an estimated $12,000 for oil in a 
conventional heating unit.” 
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Recession Takes Toll Among Railroads 


Operating 
Revenues 


15S ew se: $9,564,075,782 
1957... |. 10,506,244,265 
Tosen ae © 10,550,942,885 
1951-55* | _-10,222,539,349 
1946-50* 8,807,505;243 
1941-45* 8,041,257,076 
1936-40* 4,015,179,679 
1931-35* 3,426,800,707 
1926-30* 6,038,338,548 


Operating 
Expenses 


$7,543,878 ,732 


8,237,720,185 
8,108,352,851 

7,€51,988,376 
6,915,562,147 
5,451,293,366 
2,956,063,183 
2,582,163,095 


4,421,698,908 


Net 
Income 


$602,000,000 
740,000,000 
876,333,430 
806,122,230 
537,159,983 
678,515,553 
84,249,878 
-3,930,539 
737,898,336 


Rate of 
Return ment 
(per cent) 


Employ- 


840,100 

986,001 
1,042,664 
1,166,280 
1,290,105 
1,320,001 
1,026,796 
1,052,738 
1,663,896 


Total 
Payroll 


$4,880,000,000 
5,358,043,915 
5,324,672,032 
5,154,971 ,427 
4,460,823,987 
3,300,920,900 
1,881,436,311 
1,634,976,319 
2,826,248 ,509 


*Annual averages. 


}Preliminary. 


Sources: ‘Yearbook of Railroad Information, 1958”; 


Association of American Railroads. 


Featherbedding: Rail Strike Threat 


METALWORKING MEN will be 
more than casual onlookers in the 
new fight shaping up over feather- 
bedding in the railroad industry. 
While the practice is no problem to 
metalworkers directly, it poses the 
threat of a huge railroad strike in 
the fall. 

The old battle was reopened earli- 
er this month when Daniel P. 
Loomis, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, appealed to 
the leaders of train operating 
brotherhoods to co-operate in ask- 
ing for a special Presidential com- 
mission to help work out a solution 
to the problem. The Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association immediately 
rejected the idea. The present three- 
year labor contract expires on Oct. 


31. 


e Threat to Shipping—This sets the 
stage for a major railroad workers’ 
strike which could tie up close to 
900,000 trainmen and bring the na- 
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tion’s distribution system to a crawl. 
For management’s part, it does not 
like the timing. In 1958, it would 
have had the recession working in 
its favor. (See table above for ef- 
fects of recession.) But next fall, 
economic pressures from the recov- 
ery will be on the side of the unions. 


© Definition—Featherbedding is the 
practice of paying for work not 
done. Its three most objectionable 
forms in the railroad industry are: 

1. Dual-mileage basis for paying 
train crews, which sets up the work- 
ing day on a mileage or time limit, 
whichever comes first. 

2. Jurisdictional work separations 
—rules which ban road crews from 
working in yards (and vice versa) 
and train crews from crossing dis- 
trict and seniority boundaries. 

3. Unnecessary job requirements, 
such as firemen on diesels and 
brakemen who don’t tend brakes. 

Mr. Loomis claims the regulations 


were set up as much as 40 years ago 
under completely different circum- 
stances. He blames the high cost of 
this practice for higher travel fares, 
higher freight rates, and higher 
costs generally, which have led to 
a loss of business to other types 
of transportation. This, in turn, has 
reduced the industry’s employment 
totals. 


© Union Rebuttal—In refusing to 
go along with the proposal for an 
investigation, the union executives 
claim: “All recent studies have 
shown that railway labor produc- 
tivity has been rising steadily in 
recent years. We do not favor wast- 
ing the public’s money by the set- 
ting up of a Presidential commission 
to study this already much-hashed- 
over matter. We have no doubt that 
it... would simply renew the same 
findings of previous boards that the 
alleged ‘featherbedding’ problem 
simply does not exist.” 
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Coming: Used Tool A&P 


One stop shopping, supermarket-style, will be set up by 


Clevelander for eight lines of capital goods. 


Engineering, 


financing, and leasing are included 


A SUPERMARKET for used capital 
goods will be opened in Cleveland 
soon. Daniel G. Richman, president 
of AAA Machinery & Equipment 
Co. is outfitting a 300,000 sq ft 
building to store, rebuild, and dis- 
play eight lines of used capital goods 
items. 

The company has been selling 
machinery to the foundry and heat 
treating industries for five years. 
Now it will also offer used machine 
tools, forging, material handling, 
electric, processing, and steel mill 
equipment. 

Under a five year diversification 
plan, the firm will set up eight di- 
visions, each headed by an expert. 
Each man will handle his division’s 
customer relations and sales. The 
company will provide centralized re- 
building, engineering, shipping, bill- 
ing, and accounting. 


¢ How It Operates — AAA leases 
used equipment with options to pur- 
chase, sells outright, and finances 
purchases up to three years. 

Mr. Richman estimates that the 
company processes 75 per cent of 
the used foundry equipment sold 
annually in the U. S. and does $1.3 
million to $1.5 million a year in 
sales. Another $2 million last year 
came from handling the liquidation 
of 14 plants. The company’s inven- 
tory has an as-is value of $400,000. 
With reconditioning and rebuilding, 
the equipment will have a potential 
sales value of $1 million. Mr. Rich- 
man estimates the equipment, if 
new, would be worth about $4 mil- 
lion. 


© First Sale—The 32 year old execu- 
tive was working in government sur- 
plus about five years ago when he 
saw the vast potential in used ma- 
chinery. He and his brother Fred, 
27, who is vice president, recall 
their first sale—a small jolt squeezer 
which went to a foundry in Okla- 
homa. The two men put three coats 
of paint on the rebuilt machine, 
then waxed and polished it to a 
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gleaming finish before shipping. The 
customer called and raved about 
the beauty of the machine but won- 
dered where the other half was— 
the compressed air fittings were 
missing. The foundry is still an ac- 
tive account, and the brothers have 
learned to rely on technical advisers. 

The company did $30,000 in used 
equipment business the first year 
and has doubled its sales nearly 
every year since then. AAA’s first 
home had 3000 sq ft of floor space 
which the brothers had to expand 
several times. Seven months ago, the 
firm moved to a converted trolley 
barn (with 20 times more space), 
but it has already reached the end 
of the line with it. Some 500 semi- 
trailer loads of equipment are packed 
in orderly rows in the barn’s three 
huge bays. AAA will move again— 
this time to the equipment super- 
market. 


© Customer Is King—How did the 
growth come about? The young ex- 
ecutives know the market and have 
instituted careful inventory control. 
But most of all, says Dan Richman, 
the business is based on mutual 


DANIEL G. RICHMAN 
President 
AAA Machinery & Equipment Co. 


trust between the company and its 
2500 customers. Evidence: 95 per 
cent of sales are made over the 
phone—before the customer has had 
a look at the machinery. Large in- 
ventories are carried so the customer 
knows that equipment is always 
available. 

Another of AAA’s policies: Follow 
through with guarantees and serv- 
ice. A personal letter is sent to the 
customer after a sale, asking: Are 
the equipment and service satisfac- 
tory? Has undue repair or mainte- 
nance been necessary? Is the equip- 
ment as represented? How does the 
customer rate it? As to guarantees, 
the firm once honored a request for 
$900 in repairs on a machine that 
had been in service 18 months after 
the sale. Normally, the time limit is 
30 days, and AAA offers to pay the 
freight for the return of unsatisfac- 
tory equipment. 


© Market Changes—Dan Richman 
says that mergers and consolidations 
have put a lot of surplus equipment 
on the market. And some plants 
with captive foundries have discov- 
ered that it is sometimes cheaper 
to buy castings than make them, 
so they are disposing of equipment. 

What does it cost to equip a plant 
the AAA way? 

Example: A foundry in Pennsyl- 
vania was completely equipped for 
$83,000, including engineering de- 
tail, moving, and placement. An in- 
ternational customer (most are in 
the Western Hemisphere) has placed 
a $150,000 order to equip a foundry 
in Chile. 


NLRB Cases Set Records 


For the fifth consecutive quarter, 
the number of unfair labor practice 
charges filed with the National La- 
bor Relations Board reached an all- 
time high at 3039 in the fourth 
quarter of 1958. 

Other records: Charges filed 
against employers, 2219; greatest 
number of complaints issued in any 
one quarter by the general counsel, 
249, 

Representation cases filed totaled 
2007, 31 per cent more than the 
corresponding period of 1957. Em- 
ployees chose a collective bargain- 
ing representative in 869 of 1421 
elections. Unions won 21 of 38 de- 
certification elections, but lost five 
of nine deauthorization contests. 
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Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


Researcher measures sintering temperature of rhenium bar with optical pyrometer 


Expensive Metal, Rhenium, 


Vies for Hot Space Jobs 


ELECTRIGAL PROPERTIES~ of 
rhenium, a rare, costly metal, may 
allow a major breakthrough in the 
Space Age search for more reliable 
electrical and _ electronic compo- 
nents that will reduce failures in 
rocket and missile controls. 


@ First Wrought Producer—Com- 
mercial production of wrought rhe- 
nium rods, wire, and strip is being 
scheduled by Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., a subsidiary of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp. Until a few years ago, 
the metal was limited to laboratory 
uses. Potential production capacity 
in the U. S. is estimated at 20,000 
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to 30,000 lb per year—it’s now close 
to 100 lb annually. 

The metal (it costs about $1.50 
per gram in powdered form) has a 
melting point of 5756° F, which is 
surpassed only by tungsten and car- 
bon. Its most important applications 
are in thermocouples made of rhe- 
nium and tungsten which permit 
measurement and control of tem- 
peratures up to 4500° F. 


e Great Life—‘For certain applica- 
tions,’ Chase says, “electrical con- 
tacts of rhenium have a life expec- 
tancy 20 times greater than those of 
any materials currently used.” Ex- 


ample: Rhenium relay contacts ex- 
hibit high wear resistance, offer 
great stability under high tempera- 
ture arcing, and have high corrosion 
resistance. 

The company notes that the met- 
al is also suited for filaments and 
structural components of electronic 
tubes. Its properties include: Good 
weldability, high purity, and high 
temperature strength and ductility 
at room temperatures which permit 
easy forming and shaping. Other 
filament applications: Mass spectro- 
graphs and ion gages for measur- 
ing high vacuum. 


e Valuable Alloys—Rhenium also 
holds great promise as a_ possible 
welding material for molybdenum, 
either in its pure state or alloyed 
with molybdenum. The close asso- 
ciation between the two metals 
starts with the ore. (Rhenium is a 
byproduct of the roasting of molyb- 
denum oxide.) Research and tests 
over extended periods have shown 
that rhenium-molybdenum alloys, 
which cost less than pure rhenium, 
have better mechanical properties 
than molybdenum. 


Ontario Seeking More 
‘Made in Canada Goods 


A campaign to promote the ex- 
pansion of business and to attract 
new industry from other countries 
is being sponsored by the Trade 
& Industry Branch, Ontario De- 
partment of Planning & Develop- 
ment. 

Reason: Nearly three-quarters of 
Canada’s imports in 1958 were fully 
manufactured products. In 1957, 
that figure was 77 per cent. 

Plugging the “fabrication gap” is 
particularly important to Ontario 
which accounts for half the value 
of Canada’s manufactured goods. 
The province will have to find jobs 
for 55,000 new workers over the 
next 20 years. (Its present force: 
2.2 million). Another factor: 50 
per cent of all immigrants to Cana- 
da settle in Ontario. 

Iron and its products (the larg- 
est commodity group) account for 
38 per cent of Canada’s imports. 
The U. S. is the nation’s leading 
supplier. The value of U. S. im- 
ports has increased 102 per cent 
over the last ten years. 
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A new, high temperature, gas fired brazing furnace (it provides temperatures up 
to 2150° F) is in operation at General Electric Co.’s Small Aircraft Engine Dept., 


Lynn, Mass. 


Stainless steel jet engine components for T58 and J85 aircraft are 


placed in an alloy retort, then hoisted into the heating chamber for treatment 
in a controlled atmosphere. Oxidation and distortion are eliminated 


ew Uses, Economy s Upturn 
Will Boost Brazing Growth 


BRAZING is certain to expand this 
year with rising activity in the met- 
alworking industry. Industry sources 
expect gains over 1958 of 10 to 20 
per cent. 


e New Uses—Wider knowledge of 
the process and the economies it of- 
fers are influences in the growth 
pattern. New applications are ex- 
tending the perimeter. Examples: 
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Fabricating honeycomb sections in 
aircraft construction; high tempera- 
ture applications in the rocket, mis- 
sile, and space fields. 

While most brazing is done on 
a captive basis, as part of a produc- 
tion setup, a number of shops 
specialize in the process. Some do 
brazing exclusively; others include 
it as part of general heat treating 
operations. For the most part, it is 


the corollary of other metalworking 
joining operations. 

Commenting on growth in recent 
years, Edward J. McCrink, presi- 
dent, Hi-Temp Inc., Northlake, IIL, 
states that monthly sales in carly 
1950 were half of present levels. 
A. R. Ryan, manager, process and 
industry market development, In- 
dustrial Heating Dept., General 
Electric Co., Shelbyville, Ind., cites 
growth in the last ten years in the 
aircraft industry and points out that 
brazing is becoming increasingly 
important in missile manufacture, 
especially in large, liquid fueled en- 
gines. 


¢ No Recession—Charles A. Muel- 
ler, Gas Process Div., Lindberg En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, states sales 
in 1958 were about the same as in 
1957 despite the recession. He 
says that the newest applications 
are in high temperature processes. 

Stainless Processing Div. of Wall 
Colmonoy Corp., Detroit, notes that 
brazing of stainless steel has been 
confined for the most part to high 
temperature service in the aircraft, 
missile, rocket, and atomic energy 
fields, but is beginning to break out 
into the commercial food machinery 
field. 

E. N. Case, sales manager, Ajax 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, thinks 
business volume may improve 10 to 
20 per cent this year over 1958. He 
says that any substantial increase 
in use in the aircraft industry or 
production of a brazed type auto- 
motive radiator would rapidly boost 
volume. 


e Aircraft Programs—A. N. Kugler, 
chief welding engineer, Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., New York, expects 
several large aircraft honeycomb 
structure programs to get underway 
this year with requirements for 
brazing alloys running into thou- 
sands of pounds per plane. 

Vincent R. Troglione, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Sun- 
beam Equipment Corp., Meadville, 
Pa. sees use growing because 
of dollar savings and the demand 
for precision, high strength assem- 
blies. Among new applications, he 
cites fusing the skin surfaces of air- 
craft wing sections. 

One significant use for the meth- 
od, says M. I. Russell, of Edw. E. 
Russell Co., Wallingford, Conn., is 
the copper brazing of carbide grit 
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to steel sheets or bars to make a 
‘permanent abrasive. 

__ A.M. Setapen, manager, Brazing 
Products Div., Handy & Harman, 
‘New York, nae 1959 con- 
sumption of brazing materials will 
be 10 to 15 per cent higher than in 
1958. 

| Fusion Engineering, Cleveland, 
‘reports that silver brazing is increas- 
ing in automated assembly lines. 
‘With development two years ago of 
new paste brazing alloys and a 
cheap, fast method of applying the 
alloys automatically, slower meth- 
ods are being replaced, 


© Background—The brazing proc- 
ess, little understood or employed 
before World War II, came into its 
own during the war when high 
ispeed, quantity fabricating was es- 
sential. Its advantages: 1. Com- 
plex assemblies can be made from 
formed components, saving mate- 
rials and lowering machine costs. 
2. Assemblies can be made from 
two or more different alloys to meet 
specific design requirements. 3. 
Thin sections that cannot be ma- 
chined feasibly can be brazed to 
hheavier sections without sacrificing 
strength. 

In all brazed assemblies, success- 
ful joints depend on proper design. 
Filler metals are drawn into the 
joint by capillary attraction and 
partially diffuse into the base metal, 
forming a new alloy with new prop- 
erties. The thin braze which re- 
sults can be held to close tolerances, 
exhibits good shear strength, and is 
economical. 


Texas Work Law Flops 


“The real meaning of the Texas 
right-to-work law seems to be sym- 
bolic,” says Prof. Frederic Meyers, 
University of California, in a Fund 
for the Republic report. The free- 
dom concepts of its advocates have 
not been upheld in practice, and 
the fears of the unions have not 
materialized, he notes. 

Example: Though union mem- 
bership is not compulsory, organi- 
zation of the unorganized has pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate since the 
law’s inception in 1947. 

Another effect: Since unions 
can’t force employees to join and 
stay in the union, tiny vocal mi- 
norities sometimes use the threat of 
withdrawal to pressure the union. 
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or activities which are answered over the TV. 


° “Movies of a “company picnic at Disneyland were run. 


e Hallamore has oncngement: with local CBS and NBC stations 
_major events. Example: President Eisenhower's mid- 
innouncement to move 2 troops to the Mideast. 


e ‘Special problems are handled. _ Example: ‘sor . micunder, 
anding developed over the proper way to fill out time. cards. The 
‘Procedure was. outlined on TV, and the problem was” eliminated. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


What Change for Labor Reform? 


DON’T BE misled if Sen. John Kennedy’s (D., Mass.) 
labor bill, S.(505), passes the Senate. It will not be a 
case of a dynamic, young David slaying the giant. 
Indeed, conservative sources on Capitol Hill will charge 
that David sold out to Goliath this time. Variously 
described as a “sweetheart” bill for labor and “little 
better than nothing,” Senator Kennedy’s efforts ap- 
pear to be no different from last session’s Kennedy- 
Ives Bill which got out of the Senate but was voted 
down by the House. This year, the House will be 
even harder to please. Not that the House will think 
S.(505) too easy on the unions; rather, the House will 
vote in favor of no labor legislation at all. 

In the long fight to restrict the union activities, 1959 
shapes up as a dull year. Some conservatives are tempt- 
ed to avoid another showdown, such as that forced last 
year by William Knowland, former Republican senator. 
They fear that they'll cause more harm than good. A 
few are counting on a long steel strike this year to 
“alert” the public to the dangers of “monopolistic” 
unions. If the public outcry warrants it, they will con- 
centrate their efforts on next year’s Congress, when a 
Presidential election would make their viewpoints more 
significant. 

The more liberal element on Capitol Hill would 
like to see quick passage of the Kennedy Bill this year 
so that they could take care of labor “reform” and 
concentrate on the missile “gap” in next year’s pre- 
election session. 


Mills States His Tax Stand 


The long awaited pronouncement of Ways & Means 
Chairman Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) is here: This Con- 
gress will do nothing significant about taxes. He pre- 
dicts extension of corporate and excise taxes for another 
year and no boost in gasoline taxes. Representative 
Mills also wants a study of our tax structure to “in- 
telligently broaden the tax base.” His purpose: To make 
tax reductions (in the far future) possible. As chairman 
of the tax writing committee, he has the power to call 
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for such an investigation whenever he wishes. As yet, 
no date has been set. 

Congressman Mills’s statement sets the scene for 
amendment of the Highway Act to allow general fed- 
eral revenues to go into building our 41,000 mile fed- 
eral highway system. Look for the Byrd pay-as-you-go 
rule (which forced the road program to live within 
the money in its trust fund) to be dropped until 1961, 
when Bureau of Public Roads will report to Congress 
on the status of the program and recommend new fi- 
nancing methods. President Eisenhower wants the gaso- 
line tax boost to keep the roads on the pay-as-you-go 
route. 


More Ships Wanted for Ocean Research 


The National Academy of Sciences is putting the 
pressure on Capitol Hill to double our spending on 
ocean research in the next ten years. Of interest to 
metalworking: $213 million would go for 70 new ships 
to study the ocean bottom for antisubmarine warfare, 
mapping of the currents, and other projects. 

Included in the NAS report is a recommendation 
that a study be made of the feasibility of dredging 
metallic nodules on the bottom of the Pacific Ocean. 
The metal in | million square miles of the Pacific is 
estimated to be worth $500,000 per square mile. 


Douglas Committee Sets New Inquiry 


The broadest economic inquiry of the decade will 
be headed by liberal Sen. Paul Douglas (D., IIl.). 
His Joint Economic Committee will consider “the prob- 
lems of providing substantially full employment and 
an adequate rate of economic growth, as well as main- 
taining price stability and preventing inflation.” 

Subjects include: 1. Historical rates of unemploy- 
ment, production, and prices. 2. The effects of “clas- 
sical” inflation and deflation (increases and decreases 
in the money supply) on growth, employment, and 
economic stability. 3. The effect of monopolistic prac- 
tices. 4. How wage increases and union practices in- 
fluence prices, profits, and employment. 5. The in- 
fluence of government spending. 6. International in- 
fluences. 


FRB Rejects Administered Price Theory 


Gardner Means, economist and star witness before the 
Kefauver subcommittee’s hearings on administered 
prices, took a sharp setback from the Federal Reserve 
Board last week. An FRB spokesman discounted Mr. 
Means’s theory that the 1953-58 inflation was caused by 
concentrated industries as only a partial explanation. 
The FRB endorses the contention of steelmen that if 
they set prices too high, other metals, like aluminum, 
would take over their markets. The spokesman also 
explained part of the inflation as pent-up demand caused 
by the steel industry’s own needs for new capital equip- 
ment. 
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Two- 


INDUSTRY IS “calling all cars,” 
trucks, and people with its new aid 
to efficiency, the two-way radio. 

Volume will exceed last year’s 
by 10 per cent, to bring mobile radio 
sales above $65 million. One of 
the big reasons: More frequen- 
cies are becoming available as the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion splits channels in the radio 
spectrum. 


® Opening Up — Under the new 
rules, virtually any legally oper- 
ated business may apply for two- 
way radio. General Electric Co.’s 
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General Electric Co. 


Your Company Can Get 
ay Radio Now 


Lacy W. Goostree, marketing man- 
ager, Communication Products 
Dept., voiced: “We are enthusiastic 
about the prospects for the mobile 
radio communications industry in 
the next few years. GE’s sales in 
1958 were more than double what 
they were in 1953 and 15 times 
what they were in 1948.” 

Others are also optimistic. At the 
beginning of 1958, Arthur L. Reese, 
vice president and general manager 
for, communications and electronics 
at Motorola Inc., expected sales to 


“be 10 per cent above 1957’s. The 
goal was surpassed despite a mid- 


year lull—thanks to a dynamic 
fourth quarter. The spurt is likely 
to continue through 1959. Radio 
Corp. of America reports a similar 
pattern. 


e FCC Ruling—On Aug. 1, 1958, 
the FCC cut the width of allocated 
slots, effectively doubling space in 
the two-way band. Mobile and 
base transmitters now maintain 
tighter specifications to operate 
within the narrower split channels 
and to avoid interfering with ad- 
jacent channels. This deviation ad- 
justment went into effect Feb. 1. 
Users in FCC’s manufacturing, 
trucking, and construction classifi- 
cations now have more room and 
greater flexibility. 

Something new was added: Some 
split channels in the mobile radio 
band were allocated for use by 
anyone in business. Many com- 
panies were formerly permitted to 
use only the higher frequency 
citizen’s band. The original equip- 
ment cost is higher, and the range 
is limited. As a result of the FCC 
ruling, virtually all businesses are 
favored by lower initial equipment 
costs and the generally better range 
of the low band. 


e Advantages — Radio dispatching 
can lessen driver lost time, reduce 
aisle traffic, and smooth out peak 
loads. An owner of a ready-mix 
concrete business says that the two- 
way radio is as important as the 
mixers on his 70 trucks. Belt 
carried, two-way units, and execu- 
tive paging systems are available. 


Radio equipped fork lift trucks 
at the Cleveland Ford engine plant 
reduce production line downtime. 
Judgment can be assumed by the 
dispatcher instead of the driver. Mo- 
bile radio has permitted a more ef- 
ficient use of company vehicles, says 
L. I. Wilson, Chrysler vice presi- 
dent. 


e Radio Market—Estimated mar- 
ket breakdown: Industrial and 
public safety applications, 25 per 
cent (each); trucking, 13 per 
cent; taxis, 6 per cent; common car- 
riers, 5 per cent; government, 10 
per cent; and miscellaneous, 16 
per cent. At one time, police and 
taxi services represented the biggest 
categories. Today, it is estimated 
that over 60 per cent of sales are 
for other uses. 
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" SALES-SERVICE ENGINEER 
- (TOOL STEEL SPECIALIST) 


SALES-SERVIC 
ENGINEER 
(ALLOY. STEELS 
_ SPECIALIST) - 


Rane 


SALES-SERVICE 
ENGINEER 


(STAINLESS STEEL 
SPECIALIST) 


SALES-SERVICE ENGINEER 
(ALL: PRODUCTS) 


Local Crucible personnel provide service in depth, Average warehouse staff is backed up by Crucible 
ranging from quick reports on steels available to Metallurgists who, although located at mills, will 


expert assistance with metal working problems. travel. 


e regularly rely on the Crucible 
arehouse’s equipment. Why, it would 
ke us all day to cut steels they can 
it in minutes. We’ve tried to do these 
atting jobs ourselves and, frankly, we 
Se money nearly every time.” ; 
‘This purchasing agent’s words are 
obably typical because countless com- 
inies, all over the country, rely on the 
local Crucible warehouses for han- 
ying their special needs. Unusual cut- 
a) mg of specialty steel grades and sizes 
a) Just an example. Or, if a warehouse 
‘jn’t handle extras, such as forging, 
{ inding, machining, boring, polishing, 
ic. itself, it arranges to have them 
@)ne conveniently and economically 
atside. 

It’s entirely possible that your plant 
is these facilities. Even so, it can pay 
u to find out what the local Crucible 
arehouse has to offer. As one mate- 
ls buyer put it: 

W “We have a ‘get to know the sup- 
| ers’ policy. I’ve visited the Crucible 
jarehouse personally and made a list of 
iS equipment. Here it is— under ‘Sup- 
tiers’ Facilities.’ Two weeks ago, when 
qd our saws were tied up, we had the 

ucible warehouse cut the steels. They 
it immediately, so my list paid off.” 
All Crucible warehouses maintain 
cks, services and facilities to serve 
u. If you’d like to know more about 
em, phone or visit the warehouse 
tarest you—any time. Its facilities 
d services are part of Crucible’s inte- 
ated operation, from ore to mill and 
ig:rehouse delivery to you. Crucible 
s:eel Company of America, Dept. 
9815, The Oliver Building, Mellon 
Wuare, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


mOCK LIST 

eeps you up-to-date 
11 local stocks of spe- 
alty steels. Just ask 
le Crucible salesman 
place your name 
the regular mail- 


One Source 
For All 
These Steels 


2 
2. 


i 
i 
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aintains a variety of 

eye,e e 

jocal facilities for handling 
rustomers special requirements 


ules and special requirements. 


Inside Account Salesmen keep reference sources 
handy — give you fast breakdowns of analyses, 


or heat-treating, machining data. 


TOOL STEELS—Water, oil, air hardening, shock 
resisting, hot work, plastic and die casting 
steels in all forms, including bars, sheets, 
plates, drill rod, hollow bars, forgings and 
flat ground stocks 


HIGH SPEED STEELS—Crucible's famous ''Rex’'® 
steels: Rex Thrift Finish rounds, hot rolled and 
cold drawn flats and squares, drill rod, forg- 
ings, sheets, plates, and tool bits 


STAINLESS STEEL — Bars, sheet, strip, wire, 
cold heading wire, metalizing wire, plates, 
angles 


FREE MACHINING STEELS — Crucible Max-el® 
rounds, hexagons, plates and brake die steel 


ALLOY STEELS — bars, billets, strip and sheet 
COLD ROLLED CARBON SPRING STEELS 
DRILL STEELS — Hollow and solid drill steels 
ALUMINUM EXTRUSION DIE STEELS 
HOLLOW TOOL STEEL 
WELDING AND HARD FACING ROD 
PLASTIC MOLD STEELS 
PERMANENT MAGNETS 

— and many others 


Customers’ Master Files quickly give Inside Ac- 
count Salesmen details on your receiving sched- 


Fleet of trucks and special delivery 
vehicles maintained at each warehouse 
ensure prompt, nearby deliveries. 


Bis 


Full stocks of specialty steels enable ware- 
housemen to ready your order for shipment 
overnight — or earlier. 


STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


s-anch Offices and Warehouses: Atlanta e Baltimore « Boston e Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Columbus e Dallas e Dayton 
enver ° Detroit * Grand Rapids « Harrison ¢ Houston e Indianapolis ¢ Kansas City e Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee ° New Haven e New York 
iladelphia e Pittsburgh e Portland, Ore. e Providence e Rockford « Salt Lake City e« San Francisco e Seattle ¢« Springfield, Mass. e St. Louis 
|. Paul e Syracuse « Tampa ¢ Toledo « Tulsa ¢ Toronto, Ont. 


Source: H. G. Bixby, Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


Tariffs Threaten Economy, 


Warns Ex-Cell-O President 


“ARTIFICIAL TRADE WALLS 
are endangering the Free World. 
We should scrap our outmoded ad- 
herence to protective tariffs and re- 
strictive measures,’ states H. G. 
Bixby, president, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
Detroit, machine and cutting tool 
firm. “The U. S. cannot be walled 
off from the rest of the world. We 
have made a fetish of free competi- 
tion within our own country, but 
have erred in assuming competition 
is good only inside America,” he 
continues. 

“Americans have the false impres- 
sion that the world cannot get 
along without them. We have no 
monopoly on natural resources, 
brains, or technical wisdom. Our 
sense of supremacy has lulled us to 
sleep with the illusion that there is 
still safety behind the barriers of 
tariffs. We don’t have more than 
ten years to get over this com- 
placency.” 
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e Foreign Progress—Mr. Bixby be- 
lieves it is imperative for U. S. busi- 
ness to realize that nationalism is 
spreading like brush fire throughout 
the world. Nations are striving for 
self-reliance, political and economic 
independence. 

Foreign nations, particularly the 
Iron Curtain countries, are making 
great strides in technology, nullify- 
ing the old argument that foreign 
products may be inferior. There 
are strong pressures in many coun- 
tries to produce and buy at home. 


e Inflation Danger — “When the 
products of two companies are near- 
ly equal,” says Mr. Bixby, “the cus- 
tomer will usually buy the cheaper 
one. Continued unchecked inflation 
keeps us from competing, yet we 
still hear prolonged and impas- 
sioned demands for more and more 


in return for less and less.” (See - 


table.) 


“The wage-price push is rendering 
our machine and cutting tool indus- 
tries, in particular, noncompetitive 
in world markets and is bringing 
about more imports. 

“Tabor has an equal responsibil- 
ity in keeping our free economy 
strong. Persistent headlong spirals 
of unreasonable wage demands can 
price American products out of the 
market and hang the wreath on the 
doors of American business. It is 
hard to find the featherbedding 
practices in Europe that are sap- 
ping the strength from American 
industry.” 

In 1957, this country sold $90.6 
million worth of machine tools 
abroad. Last year, exports totaled 
$53.6 million. “And there are por- 
tents that the coming years will 
show a continual decline.” 


e Facts To Consider—Mr. Bixby 
recommends that U. S. business as- 
sess these facts: 


1. The European market is ex- 
panding. Europe’s population is 50 
per cent larger than our own. Its 
income and capacity to consume 
will grow. 

2. Europe will hurl increased 
competition within our borders. 
Our imports of nonagricultural 
products have soared from $750 
million to $2.5 billion in the last 
decade. 


3. European competition will be 
much livelier in world markets. It 
already sells two and one-half times 
as much as we do abroad. 


4. U. S. investments in Europe 
will have to be accelerated to cope 
with competitive forces. They have 
climbed from $1.4 billion to $4 bil- 
lion since 1949. 


¢ Common Market Formed — Six 
European countries have overcome 
ethnic differences and political ani- 
mosities to forge an economic union 
of vast potential, the European 
Common Market. This market will 
end multiplicity of tariff and cus- 
tom regulations. Nonmember na- 
tions can ship to any part of the 
group under a uniform set of con- 
ditions. 

Nonmembers can also brace 
themselves for stiffer competition 
from countries both within and out- 
side of the Common Market. Ex- 
ample: A German time instrument 


firm now ships to France with an 
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import duty of 31.5 per cent. Duty 
on American goods is 35 per cent. 


By the early 1970s, Common 
Market members will have reduced 
quota limitations by 20 per cent and 
possibly will have eliminated all 
tariffs. Logically, a power play may 
follow to force reductions of tariffs 


_ outside trading countries. The end 


result could be free trade around 
the world. The Scandanavian na- 
tions have plans to form a common 
market of their own. Ten countries 
have acted to make their money 


_ more freely convertible with the dol- 
| lar and other currencies. 


© Trade with Reds—“Tariffs are 
the last stronghold of medieval 
thinking,” continues Mr. Bixby. 
“Refusal to trade with Russia and 
Red China will not hold them 
down. It may make their develop- 
ment more difficult, but they will 
get what they want someplace else. 


“Red China is a country with an 
unlimited supply of manpower and 


' a bottomless appetite for goods. But 
it’s a dead market for us—off limits 


to U. S. trade. China is indus- 
trializing at a startling pace—even 
Russia is worried. 


“Russia’s industrialization has 
been fantastic, and our tendency to 
downgrade Russian ingenuity has 
disappeared with Soviet jets break- 
ing speed records and sputniks in 


© orbit.” 


e Matter of Time—Our exports to 


i the Soviet Union, and satellites in 
i the first half of 1958, totaled but 
§ $48 million, against imports of only 


# $29 million (mostly nonindustrial 


® goods such as furs, precious stones, 


and glass). 

“It’s a mere question of time,” 
Mr. Bixby laments, “when the 
Soviet countries will be exporting 
elaborate machine tools. They have 
no competitive enterprise and can 
price their equipment to meet their 
political goals.” 

He reports that Iron Curtain 
tools are now available at 25 per 
cent less than similar U. S. equip- 
ment. 


e America Outclassed—Mr. Bixby 
relates that a British cammaker uses 
cam millers made in the U. S. and 
in Czechoslovakia. The firm claims 
the Czech machines are more ac- 
curate, more productive, more auto- 
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How Machine Tool Exports Slip 


(Cutting type) 


MILLIONS 


== 


100 


O 
1949 50 51 52 53 


Source: National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 


mated, and cost 75 per cent less 
than their U. S. counterparts. Re- 
sult. When work is slow, the 
American made machines are idled. 

He adds, “Even our foreign sub- 
sidiaries, which are separate entities 
for the record, cannot trade with 
Red countries.” 

Mr. Bixby concludes, “I don’t 
want to leave the impression that 
I am advocating all-out trade with 
the Reds and damn the conse- 
quences. As we reduce barriers to 
imports, foreign nations should re- 
ciprocate and reduce trade barriers 
against our exports. We must face 
the realities presented by the vi- 
brant forces at work around the 


L/L) oe 3 


world. We must not think only of 
the U. S. as our market, but snould 
broaden our horizons to encompass 


the globe.” 


Extends Cutter Service 


Cutting Tool Div., Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., 
announces establishment of Brown 
& Sharpe Cutter Service Co. of 
New Jersey, 590 Grand Ave., Ridge- 
field, N. J. This cutter and tool 
sharpening service is an independ- 
ently operated business staffed by 
factory trained cutting tool special- 
ists. 
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The U.S. PowerGrip “Timing’”® Belt, a “U.S.” inven- 
tion, has been one of the true sensations in power trans- 
mission since it was patented eight years ago. Thousands 
of plants have converted drives to this more practical 
means of transmission. Its use has greatly increased the 
efficiency of industrial machinery and given rise to new 
appliances and original equipment by the score. 

The ““Timing’ Belt with Teeth” is known throughout 
industry as the “T” belt, a term as significant as the “V”. 

The U.S. PowerGrip “Timing” Belt gives positive, 


Mechanical Goods Division 


PowerbGrip 


non-slip performance and requires no maintenance, no 
lubrication. And because this belt requires no appreci- 
able tension at installation, it thereby prolongs bearing 
life. Your U.S. PowerGrip Transmission Distributor 
carries all stock sizes and can give you the benefit of his 
long experience in converting to the modern T. 


When you think of rubber, think of your “‘U. S.”‘ Distrib- 
utor. He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, 
quick delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


More Auto Glass .. . 


EVERY TIME carbuilders announce 
another boost in total glass area in 
automobiles, someone is sure to ex- 
claim that glass is pushing steel out 
the window. Actually, more glass 
requires more steel in body struc- 
tural members. 

Glass carries little of the struc- 
tural load of the car, since it breaks 
when bent or twisted. The shatter- 
point of glass still is unpredictable. 
The 1/,-in. laminated glass used in 


today’s automobiles is about twice 
as heavy as the steel that sup- 
ports it. 


e Stronger Supports — The chart 
(above) shows how roof rails and 
windshield pillars have been beefed 
up to accommodate the greater ex- 
panse of glass in today’s cars. The 
pillars don’t look as large as they 
used to, but that’s because heavier 
gages of steel permit smaller cross 


Glass Area (sq in.) 


Gey — Codiicc 


(4414 5205 


2986 4204 


*4 door sedans. 


Weight (Ib in.) | 
Chevy Cadillac 
A Pillar Roof Rails 


| 0.174 0.139 


once 


0.110 


0.120 


Gage 


A Pillar Roof Rails 


1959... (0075 0047 _~ 


ae a ee ee 


*Source: General Motors Corp. 


sections. Trim strips have been re- 
styled to give a narrower appear- 
ance. 

In addition, more of the load is 
being spread through the body into 
the cowl, door posts, and rocker 
panels, says Philip O. Johnson, 
engineer in charge of physical test 
lab at GM’s Fisher Body Div. That 
is important. Mr. Johnson points 
out that the real key to good body 
structure is an efficiently designed 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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side frame. Fisher Body side 
frames (see Page 63) contain 30 
different structural members. Each 
contributes a bit to supporting the 
heavier windshield and backlights. 
Adds Mr. Johnson: “Although 
glass does not provide structural 
support for a car body according 
to static deflection tests, it does have 
a damping effect. It seems to ab- 
sorb some of the road vibration.” 


¢ Use Shifts — While body parts 
have become heavier, roof panels 
have become lighter as windshields 
and backlights cut farther into the 
roof. Mr. Johnson says the 20 gage 
roof panels used on GM bodies are 
one-half to two-thirds the size they 
were five years ago. Fortunately 
for steelmakers, car bodies have be- 
come longer so the steel that once 
went into roof panels now is being 
used elsewhere in the body, mostly 
in quarter panels. Cold - rolled 
sheets are used for both roofs and 
quarter panels. 

Ford offers a good example of this 
shift in steel. The 1954 Ford four 
door sedan had an over-all length 
of 198 in. and a 115 in. wheelbase. 
This year, Fords are 208 in. long 
and built on 118 in. wheelbases. As 
a result, Ford now uses 1610 lb of 
cold-rolled sheets per car, compared 
with 1460 lb just five years ago. 
Total glass area has increased from 


S21 0stor3Gn0: squ in. 


e Future Cloudy—Will glass ever 
replace steel as a structural member 
in cars? Not in the immediate fu- 
ture, believes Dr. Peter Kyropoulos, 
executive in charge of technical de- 
velopment in GM’s styling staff. 
“While we have collected a lot of 
physical data on glass, we actually 
know very little concerning its 
structural behavior in particular 
situations. It’s somewhat of an un- 
predictable material even though 
it’s been around for centuries,” he 


adds. 


The glass industry ruefully 
agrees. Reports Dr. George B. 
Watkins, chairman of Libbey- 


Owens-Ford Glass Co.’s technical 
policy committee: “Glass, as man- 
ufactured today, fails to meet the 
dependable strength properties gen- 
erally required of structural mate- 
rials.” 

Both industries are experimenting 
with laminated plastics similar to 
those used by aircraft builders, but 
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Dr. Kyropoulos points out that 
these materials have poor scratch re- 
sistance and are too costly. That 
punctures stylists’ dreams of a 
bubble canopy even though several 
have been handmade for GM’s Fire- 
bird turbine cars. “We know the 
glass people are not prepared to 
make bubbles out of laminated glass 
either,’ adds Dr. Kyropoulos. An- 
other problem: Bubble tops will 
have to be vacuum coated with alu- 
minum to reflect sun rays. Dr. 
Kyropoulos says manufacturers have 
not yet been able to develop volume 
production techniques that will coat 
large areas at a reasonable cost. Iron 
oxide tinting, apparently, won’t be 
adequate for these larger areas. 


@ Outlook — Glass manufacturers 
have almost reached manufacturing 
limits in making compound curved 
windshields and backlights larger. 
Further increases will be small and 
mean only that more supporting 
steel will go into body structures. 
The growing use of unitized con- 
struction suggests that more of the 
load will be carried by body mem- 
bers below the belt line. 

The next breakthrough that could 
concern steelmakers appears to be 
the development of laminated plas- 
tics that can be economically coated 
to filter sunlight, and will be strong 
and flexible enough to support a 
load without shattering. Such a 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

ERMA, coowoac 545,757 489,515 
Bebrianvaeree ects 392,112 
IMETTOM ooeaccnas desees 357,049 
/doiall sone uc eiiee ee as eae 316,503 
IN ERS Seicetece oaumeteateton 349,474 
JUNeare Oe ee oe eee 337,359 
tilivgaewt eer. Lace 321,053 
PATISULS terse nee eitrowan citer sere 180,324 
September .nnes aecear 130,426 
@ctoberssawre see: 261,696 
INGRIETIM OS? Dace cuasne 514,099 
Mecembetaner meres 593,920 

Bhotalleeee as cce Laspeac 4,243,526 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Jana eee 135,953 109,761 
JanjaZaeeeeer er 126,843 107,495 
Jan. Sleeve 119,678 104,359 
Febra(e eae 114,282 109,028 
Feb. 414 ee 115,086f 101,656 
Keb 2 eee 117,000* 89,977 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


material hasn’t been developed. 
When it arrives, it will be several 
more years before practical manu- 
facturing techniques are ready. 


Lifetime Ignition Readied 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, reports it will market a tran- 
sistorized ignition system this spring 
that will last for 100,000 miles 
without servicing. The system will 
retail between $70 and $80. It’s 
aimed at the replacement market 
first, but may be picked up for orig- 
inal equipment installations. 

Coils and condensers are elim- 
inated in the Auto-Lite system, says 
George E. Spaulding, research di- 
rector. 


Auto Market Still Firm 


Here’s a roundup of the latest 
sales and marketing activities from 
Detroit. 

e Studebaker-Packard Corp. says 
production of 1959 Larks and 
Hawks has surpassed 1958 output 
of 52,416. cars. “S-Pe builtin l ooze 
autos in January. As a result of 
increasing sales, the company has 
separated its truck and fleet sales 
departments. Lark fleet sales were 
942 per cent greater during No- 
vember, December, and January 
than last year. Imports are up too. 
Mercedes-Benz car sales were up 12 
per cent in January over Decem- 
ber’s and 121 per cent above those 
in January, 1958. 

© Domestic sales of Jeep vehicles 
during January were 37 per cent 
ahead of January a year ago, reports 
C. W. Moss, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Willys Mo- 
tors Sales Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
Final figures for 1958 show Jeep 
sales for that year were 11 per cent 
above 1957’s, despite an industry- 
wide sales slump of 25 per cent. 

e Ford Div. reports that cumula- 
tive sales and current back orders 
for its four passenger Thunderbird 
are more than 65,000, which is 22 
per cent greater than the total three 
year production run of the two seat 
T-Bird. The 25,000th 1959 model 
Thunderbird was built last week. 
Production is 25 per cent ahead of 
last year’s rates. Hardtop styles are 
accounting for 92 per cent of all 
T-Bird output. 
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*Week ended Feb. 14. 


Lagging Indicators 


THIS week, three important sign- 
indicate that the recovery 
from the recession of 1958 is nearly 
complete. 


e Barometers Turn Up—All but 
nine of the 30 segments of impor- 
tance to metalworking (reported 
periodically in charts on the follow- 


il. ing two pages) have turned up from 


their low points and are keeping 
pace with the over-all recovery. Of 
the nine which haven’t, most will 
make the grade this quarter. 


e FRB Index Climbs—The season- 
ally adjusted industrial production 
index of the Federal Reserve Board 
made its ninth consecutive gain 
during January, nearly reaching the 
prerecession peak. 


e SreeL’s Index Jumps—This mag- 
azine’s unadjusted production index 
(above) broke out of its five week 
plateau and advanced to within 6 
percentage points of its all-time 


high. 


Statistical Picture Brightens 


Of the nine lagging segments, the 
broadest in scope (employment), is 
the slowest to regain its late 1957 
form. As the chart on Page 68 
shows, the only major segment of 
metalworking which had more pro- 
duction workers last month than in 
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the corresponding 1958 period was 
electrical machinery. 

J. W. Vanden Bosch, business 
analyst for the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, reports payrolls in his 
area have climbed about one-third 
of the way back to the top. But 
long leadtime, heavy industries have 
failed to share in the gains. Re- 


Start Upturn 


hiring is on a selective basis. The 
40 hour week is prevalent for the 
first time since September, 1957. 
But Mr. Vanden Bosch doubts that 
a return of production to 1957 levels 
will produce a corresponding in- 
crease in employment. 

De Ver Sholes, of Chicago’s As- 
sociation of Commerce & Industry, 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 
Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 

Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1,000 bbl) ... 
Construction Volume (ENR—millions) 

Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? 

Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)® 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions) 

U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) # 


PRICES 


SrEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SreEet’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 

Commodities Other than Farm & Foods? 


2,4392 
13,3002 
8,310" 
F190" 
$346.2 
149,7741 


2,371 
13,292 
8,990 
7,213 
$284.2 
148,328 


$208.7 
128,751 


933 
342 
$30,675 


$18,832 
$274.5 


2,831,486; 1958, 
51935-39— 


*Dates on request. 1Preliminary. *Weekly capacities, net tons: 1959, 
2,699,173. 3Federal Reserve Board. *Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
100. 61936-39—100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 
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(chilled iron) 


“Angular, 
Grit 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
METAL ABRASIVES 


The four most famous names 
in metal abrasives provide a 


size and type of shot or grit 
to meet every blast-cleaning 
need. Write for literature and 
recommendations. 


PITTSBURGH 
CRUSHED STEEL CO, 
Arsenal Sta., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


MALLEABRASIVE 


MALLEABLIZED 
SHOT and GRIT 


TRU-STEEL 


HIGH CARBON 
STEEL SHOT 


TRU-STEEL SHOT 


ALIVE 


re 
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TODAY! 


Arch Lightbody is one of 800,- 
000 Americans cured of can- 
cer because they went to their 
doctors in time. They learned 
that many cancers are curable 
if detected early and treated 
promptly. That’s why an 
annual health checkup 

is your best cancer 
insurance. 


® 


American Cancer Society 
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PRODUCTION WORKERS IN THOUSANDS 


o 
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1959 


ey! 
METALWORKING EMPLOYMENT 


= 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans 
1958 Mtls. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip 
Jan. 958 840 1,134 793 1,267 
Feb. 913 806 1,109 767 1,207 
Mar. 885 787 1,090 749 1,153 
Apr. 849 766 1,061 729 1,103 
May 840 756 1,029 715 1,081 
June 859 773 1,014 716 1,084 
July 852 765 990 712 1,063 
Aug. 864 788 OTF 34 1,034 
Sept. 898 822 1.007 762 1,100 
Oct. 899 791 1,005 746 992 
Nov. 926 827 1,020 788 1,199 
Dec.* 945 824 1,042 795 1,208 
1959 
Jan.* 944 818 1,053 801 1,212 


*Preliminary. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


reports similar conditions in that 
area. Its manufacturing employ- 
ment gained about 50,000 work- 
ers between May and December, 
but the payroll is still 120,000 be- 
low the September, 1957, mark. He 
estimates that the FRB Index will 
have to surpass 150 (1947-49 = 100) 
before full employment returns. 


@ Structural Steel—Fabricators are 
waiting for an upturn in industrial 
construction before they become too 
optimistic, says the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. But 
until then, steady increase in high- 
way and other government build- 
ing will continue to support mod- 
erately heavy orders and shipments. 
Orders in the last half of 1958 ran 
considerably ahead of those for the 
corresponding period of 1957, but 
heavier shipments prevented back- 
logs from increasing. 


© Gears—Alter staging a rally dur- 
ing the fall, gear sales dropped un- 
expectedly to the third lowest point 
of the year in December. But John 
C. Sears, executive director of the 
American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, says members are more 
confident than they were last year 
and anticipate a 5 to 10 per cent 
gain over 1958’s sales. Small and 


PRODUCTION WORKERS—CENTS PER HOUR 


: | METALWORKING WAGES 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans 
1958 Mtis. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip 
Jan. 256 222 234 212 246 
Feb. 256 222 235 213 246 
Mar. 257 223 236 214 247 
Apr. 258 224 236 214 247 
May 258 225 237 214 249 
June 261 227 238 215 250 
July 268 228 238 215 253 
Aug. 270 229 238 214 255 
Sept. 272 229 239 216 255 
Oct. 274 228 240 215 255 
Nov. 275 231 242 218 263 
Dec.* 275 233 244 219 266 
1959 
Jan.* 275 233 244 220 260 


*Preliminary. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


medium sized speed reducers are 
providing the punch now, he says. 


e Castings—Among founders, gray 
iron people are the most optimistic. 
They see a continuation of the up- 
turn that started in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1958, with monthy shipments 
hitting 1 million tons last month. 
The industry is operating at about 
70 per cent of its capacity (average 
monthly shipments during first six 
months of 1951). Don Workman, 
executive vice president of the Gray 
Iron Founders Society, forecasts a 
12 million ton year for the indus- 
try, compared with about 10.3 
million tons last year. 

F. Kermit Donaldson, executive 
vice president of the Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, feels that his in- 
dustry is on the uptrend. January 
bookings exceeded shipments by 
about 7 per cent, building up the 
backlog. February looks equally 
good. Railroads have entered the 
market to a degree, but the improve- 
ment is pretty general, he believes. 
Shipments should show a corre- 
sponding gain in February. 

Malleable founders are not so op- 
timistic. ‘They are getting more or- 
ders from the construction industry 
and farm machinery makers, but 
they see little life in railroads. 
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® 
. All , Other Than INO 
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1959 1958 1959 1958 ° 1958 1957 1956 1955 [  » | 
Hany 2 1195 118-9 127.5 126.2 Jan. ... 93:07 126.34 122:°43 97.00 ae 
Reb. ... = ee SHO) naan seine Feb. ... 93.49 139.29 129.56 98.71 (<== } 
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sunes.- . oe SICH) ee fons June! pw. Ldltd. 12055. 189513" 139700 [ om } 
DULY) veo oe, Eb ee L556 July ... 134.34 128.31 165.50 111.76 
Ny ae ee 1OAt ae fOO' Aug. ... 104.46 110.09 168.70 106.20 s = 
Sept eee eat 1O 1 Pea GED Sept. .. 85.41 116.79 130.35 136.80 
Oetss Pay. Ae ET19O en Sea Oct. ... 111.35 124.80 143.38 123.52 
NOV: . 6. Le Pee 126.8 Nov. ... 110.88 87.80 138.50 118.09 
Decws oo: Pet OND, 127.2 Dec. . 105.97 105.65 117.76 139.85 


Avg. .. 109.87 124.34 147.68 120.01 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Material Handling Institute Inc. 


of the association. 
creasing, he says. 


'@ ¢ Machine Tools—Orders in Jan- 
‘j/ uary were at about the same level 
| as they were in December (1958's 
@ best month). Shipments are hold- 
jl) ing steady as builders attempt to 
I) keep backlogs at or above the three 
} month level. However, shipments 
‘% should move up some as the quar- 
| ter progresses if orders continue to 
® firm up. But it will be a long time 


Backlogs are in- 


Indexes Near Peaks 


The general upturn, plus the 
strong showing of the steel indus- 
try last month, helped advance the 
FRB index one more point to 143 
(1947-49 =100), only 3 percentage 
points away from the all-time high. 


before business builds back up to 
the 1956-57 level. 


e Radio and TV—Output of auto 
and home radio sets in January 
topped 1.1 million units, making 
one of the fastest starts for any year 
on record. TV set output last 
month was about 440,000 units, 


The biggest gain was in nondurable 
goods, which rose to a record last 
month. Durable goods gains were 
held down by bad weather and 
lower auto production, especially at 
Chrysler Corp. With the end of 
the glass shortage, production should 
increase 5000 to 10,000 units a 
week, but it is probably too late to 
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How to complete gears up to 16” O.D. 


in one cut from the solid 


The Gleason No. 114 Straight Bevel 
Coniflex® Generator cuts gears di- 
rectly from the solid in diameters up 
to 16”, up to 214” face width and 214 
diametral pitch. 

With it you obtain much faster 
production rates—up to five times 
faster than with other methods. Still 


it retains a basic flexibility which per- 
mits quick changeovers from one job 
to another. 


Excellent quality. Even with the speed 
of the No. 114 Coniflex Generator, 
quality remains excellent. It provides 
a smooth blend of root, fillet, and 
tooth flank—your assurance of strong, 
accurate teeth. 

Coniflex gears give localized tooth 


bearing, too, assuring practical as 
sembly tolerances. 


Simplified calculations. You can di 
all calculations with a slide rule. Yo 
can also control tooth bearing easil 
to suit various operating conditions 0 
to set up interchangeability with ex 
isting gears. 

For more details on the No. 11¢ 
write for bulletin. 


GLEASON WORKS 


« 1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 


DONALD E. SMILEY 
Pico Precision president 


} Donald E. Smiley was named presi- 
| dent, Pico Precision Products Co., 
Pico, Calif., subsidiary of Pendle- 
ton Tool Industries Inc. He suc- 
ceeds Roger H. Stokes, resigned. Mr. 
Smiley was vice president-manufac- 
pene. Weber Showcase & Fixture 
0. 


Tom G. Conway was appointed vice 
president - manufacturing, Pesco 
Products Div., Bedford, Ohio, Borg- 
Warner Corp. Prior to joining 
Pesco in 1958, Mr. Conway was di- 
rector of manufacturing services at 
Borg-Warner. He previously was 
with Lycoming Div., Avco Corp., 
as general works manager. 


 Pfaudler Permutit Inc., Rochester, 


| N. Y., transferred Vice President 
) George C. Calvert to Rochester to 
' supervise its western hemisphere 
operations outside the U. S., and 
}) to assist in supervising other foreign 
~ operations. He was manager of the 
§ Elyria, Ohio, plant of Pfaudler Co., 
| a division, and is succeeded by 
_ Thomas Griswold, former assistant 
§ plant manager. E. W. Zoller was 
made manager of domestic manu- 
facturing operations for the Pfaud- 
} ler Div. H. R. Derleth was made 
assistant plant manager at Roches- 
ter. 


Albert J. Booth was made manager 
of the Bridgeport, Conn., plant, 
Stewart Die Casting Div., Stewart- 
Warner Corp. He succeeds the late 
George Wilder. He was president 
of Booth Products Inc. James C. 
Bell, former chief engineer of the 
Bridgeport diecasting plant, was 
promoted to superintendent of pro- 
duction and engineering. 
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TOM G. CONWAY 
Pesco Products v. p.-mfg. 


D. F. Griffin was appointed chief 
metallurgist, Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. He was former- 
ly with Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 


M. E. Carroll, general sales man- 
ager, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn., was elected to the new 
office of vice president-marketing. 
Roger R. Hipwell, previously prod- 
uct manager and advertising man- 
ager, was named sales manager-In- 
dustrial & OEM Div. W. L. 
Pringle, manager of the Hopkins 
Sales & Service Div., was named 
sales manager, Farm Machinery 
Div. 


Jay W. Stranahan was made sales 
manager; Fred C. Kemmerling, op- 
erations manager for Chicago Steel 
Service Co., Chicago. Mr. Stranahan 
was district manager in the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area. 


Toledo Pipe Threading Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, appointed John Harkness di- 
rector of purchases to succeed 
Herbert Miller. 


William F. May was elected a vice 
president in the executive depart- 
ment of American Can Co., New 
York. He was assistant to the vice 
president in charge of Canco Div. 
sales. 


Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago, appointed P. K. Tremewen di- 
rector of customer service; P. H. 
Powers Jr., production manager; 
O. A. Northstrum Jr., general su- 
perintendent; J. A. Burik, director 
of industrial engineering; B. H. 
Younker, manager of the Govern- 
ment Contracts Dept. 


D. F. GRIFFIN 
Landis Machine metallurgist 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


FRANK H. DAY 
Victoreen standards mgr. 


Frank H. Day was appointed radio- 
logical physicist and head of the 
Nuclear Standards Dept., Victoreen 
Instrument Co., Cleveland. He 
was with the National Bureau of 
Standards, in charge of gamma and 
x-radiation calibrations. 


Acoustica Associates Inc., Mineola, 
N. Y., and Los Angeles, organized 
separate eastern and western di- 
visions. Gerald M. Henriksen was 
named executive vice president, in 
charge of all divisions. He was vice 
president-director of engineering. 
Ralph Reynolds, a vice president, 
was made general manager, Eastern 
Div.; Frank P. DeLuca, a vice pres- 
ident, was named general manager, 
Western Div. Stanley R. Rich was 
elected vice president of Acoustica, 
and continues as president of Gen- 
eral Ultrasonics Co., subsidiary at 
Hartford, Conn. 


Howard B. Upham was named 
Cincinnati district manager, Pratt 
& Whitney Co. Inc. He replaces 
James H. Daley, recently made 
domestic sales manager, Machine 
Tool Div. Arthur LaDucer was 
named district sales manager of ma- 
chine tool sales for the Cincinnati 
territory. 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
elected four operating executives of 
the Thompson Products divisions in 
Cleveland to vice presidencies: 
Pierce T. Angell, engineering man- 
ager of the Tapco Group; Robert 
E. Cummings, manager of the 
Thompson Products Valve Div.; 
William M. Jones, manager of the 
Thompson Products Commercial 
Electronics Group; Carl L. Kahlert, 
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DR. CHRIS A. STIEGMAN 
Hooker Chemical promotion 


manager of the Thompson Products 
Replacement Div. 


Dr. Chris A. Stiegman was promot- 
ed to director of research for Hook- 
er Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. He is in charge of all re- 
search at the corporate level, em- 
bracing both chemical and plastics. 


Frederick J. Keller was made assist- 
ant sales manager, Whitman & 
Barnes, Plymouth, Mich. He was 
sales director, American Saw & Tool 
Co. and subsidiaries. 


Nooter Corp., St. Louis, promoted 
Robert H. Nooter from assistant to 
the president to vice president-op- 
erations; Ralph Ecoff from chief en- 
gineer to vice president-chief engi- 
neer; Herbert H. Lurtz from pur- 
chasing agent to director of pur- 
chases. Ernest E. Worthington was 
made vice president and manager 
of field sales and _ construction. 
Paul T. Dowling, Philip H. Smith, 
and Lawrence E. Foster were 
made vice presidents-division sales 
managers. 


NORMAN F. SPOONER 
Hoskins Mfg. research mgr. 


Norman F. Spooner was promoted 
from supervisor to manager of re- 
search and development for Hos- 
kins Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


Charles F. McKenna Jr. was elect- 
ed president, Johnson & Hoffman 
Mfg. Corp., Mineola, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Jay H. Johnson, resigned. Mr. 
McKenna was treasurer of Johnson 
& Hoffman, subsidiary of Superior 
Tube Co. of which he was at one 
time director of purchases. 


Joseph A. Ackermann was named 
sales manager; John A. Draxler, 
chief engineer, Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland. 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., San 
Francisco, U. S. Steel Corp., ap- 
pointed Charles C. Morgan general 
superintendent of its Geneva Works 
near Provo, Utah, to succeed A. E. 
Terry, who retires this month. 
George A. Jedenoff succeeds Mr. 
Morgan as general superintendent 
of the Pittsburg, Calif., Works. He 
was assistant general superintend- 
ent. 


CHARLES F. McKENNA Jr. 
Johnson & Hoffman president 


JAMES P. GANTLEY 
heads Fenn nuclear div. 


Fenn Mfg. Co., Newington, Conn., 


formed a Nuclear Products Div., 


and appointed Vice President 
James P. Gantley in charge of all 
internal nuclear division operations; 
Vice President A. T. Scattergood to 
supervise field contact and engineer- 
ing. 


Robert E. Harvey was elected 
president, Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., New York. He was senior 
executive vice president. He suc- 
ceeds Louis E. Wolfson, chairman, 
who continues as chief executive 
officer, with Mr. Harvey assuming 
operational responsibility. 


Joseph LaBarbera was _ promoted 
from production manager to vice 
president - manufacturing, J.  B. 
Beaird Co. Inc., Shreveport, La. 


Kenneth S. Hargie was made sales 
manager, Humphrey Products Div., 
General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Howard Carson was elected vice 
president, Cadillac Gage Co., De- 


ROBERT H. NOOTER 
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RALPH ECOFF 
Nooter Corp. vice presidents 


CHARLES C. MORGAN 


GEORGE A. JEDENOFF 


superintendents of Columbia-Geneva works 
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Two good names join... 


| 


A complete line of high and low temperature 
salt bath furnaces for any production, pilot 
plant or laboratory use is now available from 
Lindberg. This line includes not only Lindberg 
equipment, but, by joint agreement, the 
complete line of Upton Salt Bath Furnaces, 
manufactured by Upton Electric Furnace 
Company, Roseville, Michigan. 


This combination of Lindberg, with its long 
experience in all types of industrial heating 
equipment and Upton, leading specialists in 
salt bath furnaces, will provide industry with 
more efficient service in the important salt 
bath furnace field. 


Lindberg and Upton engineers and technical 
staffs are available to assist you in applying 
salt bath furnace techniques most efficiently 
to your production processes. Just get in 
touch with your nearest Lindberg Field 
Representative (see your local classified phone 
book) or write us direct. Salt Bath Furnace 
Division, Lindberg Engineering Company, 
2441 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, 
Illinois. Los Angeles plant: 11937 South 
Regentview Avenue, at Downey, California. 
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Lindperg Induct-O-Ring, first electric pro- 
duction salt bath furnace, that can be shut 
down overnight and regain operating temper- 
ature quickly. Rotary action provides positive 
quality control. 


Upton deep submerged electrode Salt 
Bath Furnace. Available in depths and 
lengths up to 40 feet or more. 


Upton aluminum dip brazing Salt Bath Fur- 
hace featuring Continuing Graphite Electrodes. 
installation in plant manufacturing industrial 
heat exchangers. Note insulated caamber 
over salt bath. 


fe 


Continuing Graphite Electrodes, en ex- 
: clusive Upton feature, eliminate bath cou- 
This line of Upton Salt Bath Furnaces, in use tamination and provide exceptional sav- 
in a commercial heat treating plant, handles ings in electrode costs over conventional, 
all types of steel heat treating including high- overhanging metal electrodes. 

speed steel tools and parts. 


OTTO W. HEIN 


JOSEPH E. HARTFORD 


ROBERT F. VOKES 


management changes at Black-Clawson Co. 


GORDON J. DUERR 


GEORGE E. FRANCK 


FRED W. WINTER 


Imperial Brass Mfg. vice presidents 


troit, and general manager of the 
Costa Mesa operation. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
elected three vice presidents: Gor- 
don J. Duerr, vice president-market- 
ing; George E. Franck, vice presi- 
dent-engineering and research; Fred 
W. Winter, vice president-manu- 
facturing. 


Beauchamp E. Smith was elected 
a vice president, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. He is gen- 
eral manager, Hydraulic Div. 


A. T. Forrest was made chief engi- 
neer at Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica’s Midland, Pa., Works. He suc- 
ceeds the late J. K. Watkins. 


George H. Greene succeeds the late 
A. J. Fisher as general manager 
of Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Johnstown, 
Pa., plant. 


James W. Swaine was made vice 
president, General Chemical Div., 
Allied Chemical Co., New York, in 
charge of research, engineering, and 
construction. He succeeds James G. 
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Fox Jr., who transferred to the Na- 
tional Aniline Div. as executive 
vice president in November. Dr. 
Howard H. Hurmence was made 
technical director, General Chemi- 
cal Div. 


H. Maurice Banta was appointed 
assistant director, research and tech- 
nology, for U. S. Steel Corp.’s Na- 
tional Tube Div., Pittsburgh. He 
was a research associate at Battelle 
Memorial Institute. 


John E. Newlin Jr., former man- 
ager of tool steel sales for Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., was named 
to the new post of general man- 
ager, sales service. He is suc- 
ceeded by T. Allen Washburn. 


Thomas H. Thomson was appointed 
acting manager of purchasing, 
Martin Steel Corp., Mansfield, 
Ohio. Charles R. Oberlin was made 
manager of production control and 
scheduling. 


Joseph P. Fagan was made director 
of industrial relations at Firth Ster- 
ling Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Black-Clawson Co., New York, an- 
nounces management changes to be 
effected in stages and completed in 
September. Otto W. Hein, vice 
president, advances from general 
manager, Paper Machine Div., 
Watertown, N. Y., to the corporate 
staff in charge of co-ordination of 
over-all company production, cap- 
ital investments, and industrial re- 
lations. Joseph. E. Hartford, vice 
president, transfers from general 
manager, Shartle Div., Middletown, 
Ohio, to general manager, Paper 
Machine Div.; Robert F. Vokes, 
vice president-administration, New 
York, transfers to the Shartle Div. 
as general manager. Carl C. 
Landegger, assistant general man- 
ager, Paper Machine Div., was 
made administrative vice president, 
New York. Samuel T. Weber was 
elected a vice president and remains 


as sales manager, Paper Machine 
Div. 


Albert M. Cole, who recently re- 
signed as federal housing adminis- 
trator, joined Reynolds Aluminum 
Service Corp., Richmond, Va., sub- 
sidiary of Reynolds Metals Co., as 
executive vice president. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, appointed Keith K. Reid as- 
sistant to the manager of sheet and 
plate sales. He will co-ordinate 
manufacturing and marketing of 
the company’s new Alply panels. 


C. R. Conklin was promoted to 
assistant general sales manager, 
Republic Rubber Div., Youngstown, 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. He 
succeeds J. M. Hughes, who resigns 
Mar. 1. 


O BIETRUTACR IEE See 


Cletus V. Briner, manager, Gage 
Div., Pipe Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, died Feb. 10. 


Henry W. Campbell, 60, chief en- 
gineer, Interlake Iron Corp., Cleve- 
land, died Feb. 9. 


John D. Zahn, 50, control officer 
for the metal operations group of 
Continental Can Co., New York, 
died Feb. 4. 


John E. Taylerson, 43, manager of 
engineering service, Linde Co., di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York, died Feb. 4. 


STEEL 


1) MERGER of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc. into General Telephone 
| Corp. has been approved. The new 
corporate name is General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corp., with 
i; Sylvania operating as a_ separate, 
) wholly owned subsidiary. 

Sylvania is among’ the leading 
companies in electronics, lighting, 
E television-radio, photography, and 
chemistry-metallurgy. Advantages 
‘of the consolidation to it include: 
| Increased ability to finance future 
) development, further diversification 
4 of products resulting from research 
efforts of the combined companies, 
wy availability of General’s experience 
‘) in foreign manufacturing and sales, 
6) and financial stability afforded by 
5 telephone operations of General. 
| For General Telephone, the 
5) merger provides increased diversifi- 
& cation of investment, increased re- 
% search and development facilities, 
@ and a source of knowhow in areas 
J of electronic development which 

“may prove of importance to the 
communications industry generally. 
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' e Areas of Activity—Sylvania is en- 
®) gaged in multimillion dollar defense 
| projects involving research, develop- 
i) ment, and production activities in 
W such fields as electronic counter- 
i) measures, counter-countermeasures, 
i) weapon and missile systems, data 
™ processing, communications, radar, 
% navigation and control systems. 

| General Telephone is the na- 
7 tion’s largest independent telephone 
# company and has second largest 
¥% communications system. It has a re- 
% search division and several manu- 
} facturing units, producing equip- 
ment for the transportation, com- 
4 munications, and other industries. 
> General has several manufacturing 
units in Europe and Canada, as well 
} as operating companies in Canada, 
the Philippines, and the Dominican 
Republic. 

Donald C. Power, president of 
) General Telephone, becomes chair- 
} man and chief executive officer of 
} the combined corporation. Don 
} G. Mitchell is president of the par- 
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Sylvania, General Telephone Unite 


4 Consolidated organization will 
Ui $1,850,000,000 and will produce almost a thousand prod- 
\ ucts for industry, national defense, and the home 


have assets of about 


ent corporation and chairman of 
the Sylvania subsidiary. 


Rheem, Thermovac Tied 


Rheem Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
acquired a major interest in Ther- 
movac Inc., Stockton, Calif., manu- 
facturer of food processing equip- 
ment. E. F. Paquette, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Rheem’s Container Div., will be 
chairman; Frank A. Bellato will 
continue as president of Thermovac. 


Builds Electric Melt Shop 


Deliveries of structural steel for a 
plant being built on Joe Orr Road, 
Chicago Heights, Ill., for Calumet 
Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp., are 
beginning. The building will house 
Calumet’s electric melt shop. Luria 
Engineering Co., New York and 
Bethlehem, Pa., is fabricating the 
steel, while Rust Engineering Co., 
Birmingham, is engineer and project 
manager. 


Buys Air Compressor Line 


Scaife Co., Pittsburgh, a subsidi- 
ary of Wilson Bros., New York, 
is acquiring the air compressor prod- 
uct line of the Kellogg Div., Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Scaife produces pressure vessels, and 
rocket and missile components. Kel- 
logg will continue to make aircraft 
hydraulic pumps and components. 


Permaglas Div. Expands 


A. O. Smith Corp., Kankakee, 
Ill., has completed a $5 million pro- 
gram for expansion and moderniza- 
tion of production facilities for its 
Permaglas Div., which makes glass 
lined water heaters, storage tanks, 
heating and cooling equipment, and 
water softeners. Expenditures in- 
cluded $550,000 for an office addi- 
tion, $115,000 for a warehouse, 
$105,000 for research and test fa- 
cilities. The project also covered 
modernizations and additions to 
manufacturing plants, acquisition of 


a water softener plant in Omaha, 
Nebr., and a water heater produc- 
tion plant in another marketing area. 


Offers Vacuum Castings 


Sigourney Mfg. Corp., South 
Acton, Mass., is producing invest- 
ment castings, employing vacuum 
metallurgy. Glass-ceramic invest- 
ments are combined with vacuum 
casting in the high vacuum system 
of induction heating. 


Ferry Cap Lifts Capacity 


Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleve- 
land, has installed two highly auto- 
mated machines to turn out special 
fasteners and cold forged products. 
The machines, made by National 
Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio, repre- 
sent an investment of more than 


$250,000. 


Forms Nuclear Power Dept. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, changed the name of its Nu- 
clear Power Div. to Atomic Energy 
Div. R. M. Casper is general man- 
ager of the division. The firm also 
has formed a Nuclear Power Dept. 
that is responsible for the division’s 
activities in the nuclear fission field. 


Bridgeport To Build 


Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., will build a 65,000 sq ft 
plant in Moultrie, Ga., to make tu- 
bular plumbing goods. Equipment 
will include facilities for machining, 
annealing, polishing, and chrome 
plating. 


Michigan Drill Renamed 


Michigan Drill Head Co., War- 
ren, Mich., changed its name to 
Michigan Special Machine Co., but 
no change has been made in either 
personnel or basic operating policies. 
Jerome Sullivan, president, says the 
firm plans to expand nationally 
and internationally. 


National Steel To Build 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has purchased a tract of ground near 
Weirton, W. Va., as the site for 
two buildings. One will be the 
corporation’s research center and 
the other will be a general office 
building for the Weirton Steel Co. 
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Quickly installed aerial cable. Here’s an 
application where 600-volt Durasheath was 
quickly installed and easily terminated. 
Durasheath’s neoprene jacket resists weather, 
abrasion, heat, fumes. Assured: dependable 
performance and long-range economy! 


Factory-assembled aerial cable, made up of 
3 single-conductor 15-kv Durasheath cables. 
Easy splicing, tapping and terminating meant 
simplified installation in the job shown here. 


No ducts, crossarms or insulators were 


needed. Wiring is neat, safe. 


Direct-burial cable. The moisture-, oil-, and aci 
resistance of Durasheath’s jacket makes it tl 
ideal cable for direct-in-the-ground application 
like the one shown above. Its flexibility cuts i 
stallation time and cost because Durasheath is eas 
to handle. Its durability cuts maintenance cost 


Look at the ways you can save instftal- 
lation time and cost-—with dependable 
Anaconda Durasheath Cable! 


Wherever you want...whenever you want— 
this versatile power cable lets you install 
circuits fast... easily... at low cost! Use it 
aerially...in ducts ...underground—in long 
runs with minimum splicing, indoors or out! 
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NEW FAMILY OF ALLOYS— Uniworld Re- 
search Corp. of America, Cleveland, has licensed 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. to produce 
castings with its’SR (Super-Rustfree) steels. The 
new family of alloys is austenitic, nonmagnetic 
(even after severe cold working), and is age 
hardenable to high strengths. Principal alloying 
elements are chromium, nickel, molybdenum, and 
copper. The SR steels also have been made in 
plates, sheets, foils, bars, rounds, wire, and pow- 
der, says Karl Spitz, vice president of Uniworld. 


CHECKS BILLETS FOR DEFECTS— Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, says its new Magnaglo picks up in- 
visible surface defects on 7!/, tons of billets every 
minute. The device (made by Magnaflux Corp., 
Chicago) in some cases eliminates the need for 
scarfing, skinning, and pickling. When defects 
are located, only a localized area needs to be 
ground out. 


NOT SO RARE EARTHS— You can expect in- 
creased benefits from rare earth metals in the 
near future, says the Department of Commerce. 
Scientists at the National Bureau of Standards are 
looking for practical applications for 15 (lan- 
thanum through lutecium). Present applications 
include mischmetal, and the purification of steel 
and copper. 


HI-TEMP SHEETS ON WAY— Contracts for 
sheets made of refractory metals that will resist 
3000° F are about to be placed by the Manufactur- 
ing Methods Division, Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. Divi- 
sion heads claim such materials will replace most 
of today’s sheet metals in hypersonic aircraft, 
orbital vehicles, and advanced weapon systems. 


RESISTANCE CASTING— A new spotwelding 
technique employs hollow, shaped electrodes to 
form molten metal into studs and other raised 
shapes. By using abnormally high welding cur- 
rent and low electrode pressure, the process will 
work on a wide variety of metals. A peg of metal 
can be inserted into the electrode cavity and cast 


Fariis 
Technical Outlook 
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into such studs—the bond is exceptionally strong 
with similar metals, although strong mechanical 
bonds can be formed with nonmetallics. If no peg 
is used, two tabs must be added to the sheets 
being joined to provide enough metal to fill the 
cavity in one electrode (four, if there are cavities 
in both electrodes). The technique is an out- 
growth of atomic energy work being done by the 
British Welding Research Association, Abington 
near Cambridge, England. 


TOWARD A LASTING CHROME PLATE— The 
corrosion resistance of copper-nickel-chromium 
plating on steel or zinc diecastings can be sub- 
stantially improved by increasing the thickness 
of final chromium plate from its present standard 
of 0.01 and 0.02 mil, say Dr. Edgar J. Seyb Jr. and 
William H. Rowan, Metal & Thermit Corp. re- 
search laboratory, Detroit. They predict the in- 
dustry will probably adopt thicker coatings in 
several steps: First, 0.03 mil minimum on im- 
portant surfaces; next 0.05 to 0.1 mil on other 
areas; and as equipment becomes available, the 
final goal of 0.1 mil minimum on significant 
areas. 


PURER METALS— Tomorrow, you may be puri- 
fying metal surfaces by bombarding them with 
ions. Studies on sputtering (bombarded surface 
crystals fly out like a triangle of billiard balls) 
show that impurities and foreign crystals may be 
the first to leave the surface. Thus, closely con- 
trolled bombardment may explode off undesir- 
ables, leave pure metallic crystals. 


PREDICTS SEALANT USE— Metalworking peo- 
ple are relying more and more on rubberlike 
sealing compounds, especially in metal curtain 
wall construction and assemblies employing com- 
binations of materials, says Prof. Albert Dietz, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (Automen 
have used sealants around joints between sub- 
assemblies for some time.) Another expert claims 
such materials can solve almost 100 per cent of 
metal joint problems if joints are designed 


properly. 
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Over-all view of the Wallingford Steel installation shows the cleanliness obtained by 
covering tanks with a compound (Serseal) that cuts down steaming and heat losses 


Pipe Coating Adds to Draw Die Life 


Oxalate protects the surface of stainless tubing and pro- 


vides a good foundation for lubricants. 


Process cuts costs, 


reduces rejects, and leaves a better surface 


A NEW kind of oxalate coating 
called Granodraw is _ increasing 
drawing speeds 300 per cent at the 
stainless tube reducing mill of Wal- 
lingford Steel Corp., Wallingford, 
Conn. 

The material used in the process 
reacts with the metal surface, leav- 
ing a fairly hard, spongelike de- 
posit which lubricants readily cling 
to. Other advantages: 

1. Tubes are reduced twice (two 
draws) without a recoating. (Pick- 
ling and cleaning costs are cut.) 

2. Draw die life is significantly in- 
creased. 
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3. Surface finish of products is 
better. 

4. Cost: About $3 to $5 per ton 
of stainless steel tubing. 

“I’ve also noticed that drawing 
loads are some 20 to 25 per cent 
less since using the new coating,” 
says Donald Wiese, plant manager 
of the tube mill. 

Mr. Wiese adds: “As the stainless 
passes through the die, the lubri- 
cant melts and recrystallizes ab- 
solutely evenly. It’s a sure sign the 
lubricating action is uniform 
it’s the first time I’ve ever seen any- 
thing like that.” 


© Purpose of Coating — An _ inor- 
ganic layer on the stainless steel 
prevents metal-to-metal contact be- 
tween the work and dies. It also 
acts as a porous surface which hangs 
on to lubricants better, cutting wear 
and improving surface finish. 

The process at Wallingford Steel 
starts with rough tubing (up to 6 
in. in diameter) which comes from 
the annealing furnaces or welding 
machines. Tubes are cleaned and 
descaled in a molten caustic salt 
bath (Kolene) which eliminates the 
need for an alkaline cleaner. After 
a water quench, pickling, or depas- 
sivation (to make the stainless sur- 
face respond to treatment), the tubes 
are immersed in a Granodraw solu- 
tion. After rinsing, they are coated 
with a standard lubricant and sent 
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How the Coating Works on Stainless Steel 


1. Activation of a stainless steel surface is the first step in the coating 
bath. Free sulfur dioxide teamed with hydrogen ions attack the surface, 
breaking down passivity (resistance to reaction) and taking some of the 
metal atoms into the solution as ions. 


2. The activation disturbs the solubility products of other ions in the phos- 
phating solution. Manganese oxalate, manganese sulfide, and some ferrous 
oxalate’ precipitate onto the stainless. Other materials like ferrous oxalate 


separate and become sludge. 


3. Ions which have been used next to the stainless surface are immediately 
replaced from the main body of the bath. 


(In general, Granodraw baths stay sludgefree. A coating called Serseal practically eliminates 
evaporation. Steps 1, 2, and 3 are practically instantaneous.) 


Source: Amchem Products Inc. 


| ZINC PHOSPHATE 
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MANGANESE PHOSPHATE 


| STEEL ; 


Here is a cross section micrograph of a piece of steel with a phosphate coating. (It’s 
similar to an oxalate coating.) In this case, the manganese type is heavier than the zinc. 
(Enamel and foil aid etching process) 


to the draw benches for reduction. 


¢ Coating Properties—The maker 
of Granodraw, Amchem Products 
Inc., Ambler, Pa., claims that the 
quality of such coatings can’t be 
determined adequately in a labo- 
ratory—it takes a shop trial under 
varying operating conditions. Many 


previous formulations have been 
rather difficult to control — time, 
temperature, concentration, even 


light affected the coating. The com- 
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pany says Granodraw isn’t so criti- 
cal, is easy to maintain, and stable. 

For example, you can come in on 
Monday morning after the bath has 
been standing for a weekend and 
go right to work. 

Once the cycle has been estab- 
lished, it’s quite easy to get good, 
reproducible coatings. (Cycles must 
be established for each material.) 


e Other Uses—Amchem points out 
that its coating works in wire draw- 


ing, deep drawing, and cold extru- 
sion. Such a coating protects the 
surface of automobile bumpers dur- 
ing forming. Plating is much easier 
because there is little or no scratch- 
ing. 

In the Wallingford surface treat- 
ing installation, all tanks rest 
on concrete piers. Painted asphalt 
linings, plastics (PVC), as well as 
stainless steel fittings keep corrosion 
effects on equipment to a minimum, 
says Amchem. 
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Pallet System 


Handling Costs 


It features pit-mounted hydraulic elevators 
that let one man load and unload heavy 
parts. Payoff time for the installation: Less 


than six months 


HERE’S how cne company got a 
$178,000 return on a $74,000 in- 
vestment in the first year. 

The secret: A new system for 
handling carbon and graphite elec- 
trodes, tailored by engineers at Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., a division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. Pallets of parts, instead 
of individual workpieces, are han- 


dled. 


e Problem—Extrusion is only the 
start of electrode manufacture. The 
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NEW METHOD 


Trims 


OLD METHOD 


Loaders guide a lift of five extruded electrodes onto a 
wagon for transfer to temporary storage in the yard 


A lone operator rolls electrodes off the line onto a pallet 


load. 


green electrodes must be handled 
a number of times to and from bak- 
ing ovens, graphitizing furnaces (for 
the graphite electrodes), cleaning 
stations, machining, and final ship- 
ment. 

Baking and graphitizing are batch 
operations. ‘Temporary storage of 
large quantities of electrodes is re- 
quired at several points in the pro- 
duction sequence. Extensive han- 
dling of the large, heavy parts is an 
important cost factor. A continuing 
methods improvement program was 


The load rests on a hydraulic elevator 


set up by the company to cut costs. 


e Old Way—A series of multiple 
handling steps evolved over the 
years. After extruded electrodes were 
removed from cooling tanks, they 
used to be loaded by crane or fork 
lift truck onto a train of Wellington 
wagons and moved to a temporary 
storage pile. They were stacked 
with wood piling stringers separating 
tiers. A crew of as many as six men 
loaded the wagon train, and another 
crew of about the same size unload- 
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Electrodes are taken off the pallets and put on these rails. 
ul) The rails feed them to the plant conveyor line 


_ ed the train and piled the electrodes. 

When oven capacity was avail- 
able, electrodes were reloaded on a 
4 train (by six more men) and moved 
1 to a temporary pile. Then they were 
1 crane-lifted to be packed for baking. 
Once baked, electrodes were reload- 
| ed on a wagon train and taken to 
6 temporary storage. In subsequent 
i stages, they were hauled to graphi- 
i) tizing, to cleaning, to machining, 
| and to shipping. 


e New Way — ‘Six palletizing sta- 
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Snaking its way through the yard, a three-car train carries 
118 electrodes that are ready for storage 


Here, the ‘‘green’’ electrodes are stacked high on lumber 


strips, where they’ll remain until they’re needed 


tions whipped the problem. They 
are platforms that can be hydrauli- 
cally raised and lowered in recessed 
pits. One man at the station can 
make up unit pallet loads that are 
easily moved through the plant by 
fork lift truck. 

Two depalletizing stations remove 
electrodes from the pallets. They 
consist of monorail cranes above the 
belt rails that feed a conveyor belt. 


e Results — The installation cost 
$74,000. It includes the palletizing- 


Stacking of pallet loads in the yard is done with lift trucks. 
Lifting of individual parts is no longer required 


station elevators, depalletizing-sta- 
tion hoists, an initial supply of pal- 
lets, and pallet toting hand trucks. 

N. K. Demmon, plant manager, 
tells SrrEL: “Based on current wage 
rates and supply costs, the program 
is producing annual savings of $178,- 
000.” Savings include the freeing 
of 30 men (now moved to produc- 
tion work), elimination of piling 
lumber, elimination of maintenance 
and operation of the wagon trains, 
and reduction of electrode damage 
caused by excessive handling. 
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How To 


Photomicrograph (X500) of Run No. 8 shows excellent case char- 
acteristics. Carbonitriding time was 5 minutes less than the best 
aha ow Carbon Stee 


Westinghouse has worked out optimum 
conditions for processing 0.20 per cent 
carbon steel in a shaker hearth furnace. 
Advantages: Higher production, lower 
costs. Photomicrographs (X100) below 
are arranged left to right to show the trial 
runs which resulted in the highest hard- 
ness at a depth of 0.009 in. 


Photomicrograph (X500) of Run No. 9 shows same excellent case 
characteristics, and it has a deeper case. Little, if any, austenite 
is retained 


‘CGS : a ) nat _ 
= 0.013 0. : 

DEPTH ( 0.012 0.012 0.011 0.011 
RUN NINE RUN EIGHT RUN SEVEN RUN FIVE RUN FOUR 
Time ......45 min Time ......40 min Time ......40 min Time ......35 min Time ......35 min 
Temperature 1550°F _ Temperature 1550°F | Temperature 1550 °F Temperature 1600°F Temperature 1600°F 
Ammonia .....8% Ammonia .....%% Ammonia .....8% Ammonia .....8% Ammonia .....8% 
Methane .....3% Methane .....none_ Methane .....3% Methane .....8% Methane .....3% 
Dew Point ...40°F Dew Point ...32°F Dew Point .. 40°F Dew Point ...50°F ‘Dew Point ...50°F 


), LOW CARBON steel parts can be 
# casehardened as well by gas car- 
@ bonitriding as by liquid cyaniding, 
says Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

_ The corporation’s Materials En- 
) gineering Dept., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
# has worked out optimum tempera- 
™@ ture, dew point, gas volumes, and 
«| furnace times for casehardening pro- 
| duction parts in an automatic, shak- 
)er hearth carbonitriding furnace. 

‘| _ The project was initiated by the 
8) Standard Control Div. of Westing- 
i) house with preliminary experiments 
“performed at the company’s plant 
| at Blairsville, Pa. Fhe division was 
\liquid cyaniding production parts 
fin small pots and faced the need 
_(to hike production and cut costs. 

! In an investigation report, Wil- 
i liam Simon of the Materials Engi- 
® neering Dept. recommends these op- 
8 erating levels for economy and best 
Oo) product: 

* © Operating temperature — 1550 
#to 1575° F. 

) © Endogas air-to-gas ratio—1.7:1 
Hto 21:1. 

| © Endogas volume—700 cfh. 

© © Ammonia volume—8 per cent 
17 of total gas volume. 

*, © Methane volume—3 per cent of 
i total gas volume. 

© Carbonitriding time—45 min- 
| utes minimum. 
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¢ Dew point—40° F maximum. 

Mr. Simon cautions that success- 
ful gas carbonitriding in the furnace 
demands close control of those op- 
erating variables. They determine 
the surface hardness and depth of 
case. 

In its study, Westinghouse defines 
case depth as that depth at which 
an oil quenched, carbonitrided part 
has a hardness of 87 Rockwell 15N 
(569 Knoop). The criterion for suc- 
cessful carbonitriding is a minimum 
case depth of 0.007 in. 


e Experimental Procedure—Eleven 
trial runs were made in which tem- 
perature, gas volumes, dew points, 
and furnace times were varied. 

The ratio of air to gas in the 
Endogas mixture was varied from 
1.7:1 to 2.1:1 to get the various dew 
points. Volumes of Endogas used, 
700 to 750 cfh; volumes of ammonia, 
70 to 100 cfh; volumes of methane, 
0 to 70 cfh. 

All the trial runs gave hardnesses 
higher than 87 Rockwell 15N at 
the surface, but only five of them 
had the minimum hardness of 87 
Rockwell 15N at a depth of 0.007 
in. The surface hardness of parts 
from the five trials ranged from 91 
to 94 Rockwell I5N. 

All trials gave cases at least 0.008 


in. in depth (measured metallo- 
graphically, to the first appearance 
of free ferrite). 


@ Interpretation Necessary — Al- 
though five of the trial conditions 
met the hardness requirement at 
stipulated depth, other factors have 
to be considered before optimum 
process conditions can be selected. 

The primary function of a car- 
bonitrided case is wear resistance. 
Failure usually occurs through sur- 
face fatigue which is a function of 
case depth and the amount of re- 
tained austenite. 

Carbon and nitrogen, the two ele- 
ments in carbonitriding which im- 
part hardness to the case, have a 
high propensity for the retention of 
austenite. If not enough carbon and 
nitrogen are available, the case will 
lack hardness and depth. If too much 
is absorbed, the case will have pro- 
hibitive amounts of austenite. 


® Governing Variables—The rate of 
carbon absorption by steel is gov- 
erned by temperature, dew point, 
and the amount of carbon available. 
Higher temperatures result in fast- 
er diffusion and deeper cases; also 
longer times at temperature increase 
the case depth. A sufficiently low 
dew point is necessary to drive the 


reaction in the proper direction 
(carbon into the steel). 

The absorption of nitrogen by 
steel is also governed by time and 
temperature, but high temperatures 
inhibit the absorption of nitrogen. 
Longer times at temperature increase 
the depth of diffusion. 


Westinghouse says the optimum 
temperature for carburizing is about 
1700° F, for nitriding, 850 to 1000° 
F. Carbonitriding then requires a 
compromise. 


The type of steel being carboni- 
trided and the quenching conditions 
also affect the depth and hardness 
of case. In the Westinghouse inves- 
tigation, the hardness, case depth, 
and amount of retained austenite 
were influenced only by conditions 
in the furnace because the type of 
steel and quench were not varied. 


¢ Cost Is Factor—The use of high- 
er temperatures, richer Endogas mix- 
tures, and longer furnace times re- 
sult in deeper cases — but at in- 
creased cost. Another factor to be 
considered: Cost of the process, vs. 
advantages of a deeper case. 


Parts from Run No. 9 (see photo- 
micrographs) have the deepest case 
with parts from Run No. 8 a close 
second. Micrographs show that the 
parts contain little, if any, retained 
austenite. 

If the time of Run No. 9 is de- 
creased by 5 minutes, a considerable 
dropoff in case hardness results. The 
use of larger volumes of methane 
enrichment (8 per cent) and higher 
temperature (1600° F) are not suf- 
ficient to overcome the lesser time 
(35 minutes) and the leaner mix- 
ture of Run No. 5 (50°F dew 
point). 


e Final Choice—Westinghouse says 
the choice of a standard process lies 
between the conditions of Runs No. 
9 and No. 8. Run No. 9 produced 
the best product. 


Mr. Simon suggests that further 
cost studies be made between Runs 
No. 8 and No. 9 to determine if it 
is cheaper to obtain the conditions 
of Run No. 8 (5 minutes less time, 
1 per cent larger ammonia volume, 
3 per cent less methane volume, but 
8° F lower dew point). 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Rotoblast removes rust and mill scale, leaves good paint bonding surface on 
I-beams up to 36 in. high, or steel plates as wide as 84 in. and 1/2 to 21/2 in. thick 


Paint Lasts Longer on 
Blast Cleaned Structurals 


Continuous process makes descaling a cleaner, faster opera- 
tion; steel abrasive particles are separated from rust and 


scale and re-used repeatedly 


HERE’S how you can make the first 
paint job last longer on structural 
steel that’s exposed to weather: Blast 
clean all surfaces and apply the 
primer coat immediately. 

Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., La- 
chine, Que., has installed a Roto- 
blast machine, made by Pangborn 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md., to clean 
steel plates and structurals before 
painting and fabrication. The ma- 
chine throws steel abrasive particles 
from all sides, removing mill scale 
and rust from the part. Result: A 
good bonding surface for paint. 


e Excels in Test—Paint lasts longer 
on surfaces that have been blast 
cleaned than on those prepared for 
painting by other methods, Pang- 
born officials claim. 

They cite a test in which paint 


was applied after steel was weath- 
ered and wire brushed. It lasted 
about two years. Paint applied over 
mill scale (degreased) lasted a little 
more than eight years, and paint 
applied after pickling lasted just un- 
der ten years. Surfaces that had been 
blast descaled then painted were still 
in good condition after ten years 
when the test was discontinued. 


e Continuous Operation — Pang- 
born says that Rotoblast cleaning 
costs less than other descaling meth- 
ods and is adaptable to continuous 
production. A built-in system re- 
covers steel abrasive particles. 

All abrasive and scale particles 
are held inside the machine by 14 
in. steel plates mounted on a struc- 
tural steel frame. Open ends are 
baffled with rubber curtains. 
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Now! Porter goes basic! The 
ifirst in the south, this new basic 
refractories plant at Pascagoula 
4z0es “on stream” during February 


iy 
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Porter's new $12 million Pascagoula Works is a sea-water periclase and basic 
brick facility using the finest in modern equipment in a fully integrated production unit. 


PORTER BASIC 
REFRACTORY 
PRODUCTS 


BASIC REFRACTORY BRICK 


(burned and chemically bonded in both metal clad and 
plain categories) 


Southern industry will soon begin benefiting from faster deliveries and 
lower freight rates on all forms of basic refractories from H. K. Porter’s 
new Pascagoula Works on the Gulf Coast. Inland waterways, too, 
will allow easy access to America’s industrial heartland. 


I 
Products of this new works—Porter’s 15th refractories plant—will | ©M-30 Chrome Magnesite 
Sade b DD chenille bonded . olated aise brick t | CM-40 Chrome Magnesite (Roof Brick) 
include burned, ¢ emically bonded, plated and plain rick, mortars, MC-70 Masnathschrome 
castables, plastics and ramming mixes of chrome and periclase com- |  Kilmag Magnesite Chrome (fer rotary kilns, 
positions. A unique double-burning process employed in producing | offered in burned and plated only) 
: as & M-90 Periclase 
Porter periclase grain insures basic refractory products of the | 
highest quality. | BASIC REFRACTORY SPECIALTIES 
: nee ' : | Kromtite Chrome Air-Set Mortar 
Annual output of this new plant indicates an ample, dependable source | Plastikrom BiacticChacsetOre 
of supply. Equally important, Porter engineers and ceramists provide ramon Ground Chrome|Ore 
the complete customer service that is rapidly becoming recognized as | Kromform Chrome Castable 
ie Subhearth Kromform Chrome Castable 
a Porter principle. | Airkrom-C Coarse Chrome Gun Mix 
For information on shipments, prices, or any refractories problem, | Airkrom-F Fine Chrome Gun Mix 
A fi Voske Be RG Ee Potion. G Magnaram 85 Periclase Ramming Mix, 85% MgO 
write Pascagoula y or S; efractories Division, H. K. Porter Company, | Magnaram 95 Periclase Ramming Mix, 95% MgO 
Inc., Porter Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | Peritite Periclase Air-Set Mortar 


REFRACTORIES DIVISION H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Me 


DIVISIONS: Connors Steel, Delta-Star Electric, Disston, Forge & Fittings, Leschen Wire Rope, 
Riverside-Alloy Metal, Thermoid, Vulcan-Kidd Steel, H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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Apex discs in cyclone separators take terrific beating. 


alloy (below) in only six weeks. 
after 13 weeks 


IN STEELMAKING 


Superrefractory Wear Applications 


SINTER PLANTS— 


Hopper linings, facing for feed tables, wind box 
elbow linings, dust collector linings, chute linings 


to and from coolers. 


COKE PLANTS— 


Guide facings, chute linings in screen house, hop- 
per facing in coke cars. 


BLAST FURNACES— 


Chute and weigh hopper linings, downcomer elbow 
and tees, dust catchers, venturi gas scrubbers, skim- 
mers, hot blast mains. 


Where Silicon Carbide 


Whips Wear 


The hard, wear resistant properties of this ceramic refractory 
can reduce downtime and cut operating costs of critical 
points from sinter to the blast furnace 


PROBLEM: Find a material that 
can stand the abrasion in sintering 
and steelmaking operations. 
SOLUTION: Ceramic bonded sili- 
con carbide; fused, cast zircon-alu- 
mina. 

Those are the recommendations 
of the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., which has compre- 
hensive records at its Perth Amboy, 
N. J., plant for hundreds of in- 
stallations. The locations vary from 
mines to blast furnaces. 

Longer life means less downtime 
for repairs, cheaper over-all costs. 


e Examples — Silicon carbide apex 
discs and liners for liquid cyclone 
separators last 20 times longer than 
their metal alloy counterparts. Cer- 
tain wearing parts of pumps, con- 
veyors, and classifiers also last longer 
when made of ceramics. 
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Target areas like chutes can be 
faced with fused - cast material 
that is accurately shaped _ to 
fit. One material, called Monofrax, 
has no ceramic bond that can frac- 
ture from impact. It is composed 
almost entirely of aluminum and 
zirconium oxides which approach 
the hardness of precious gems. 

Any place where hot or cool sinter 
hits is a candidate for a silicon car- 
bide lining. Air lock segments, 
chutes, and target areas are good 
examples. A tripper discharge chute 
leading to storage lasted six months 
with block paving—more than 500,- 
000 tons of sinter against a small 
area wore off less than 2 in. 

The majority of dust collectors are 
lined with silicon carbide, says Car- 
borundum. Most of them appear to 
outlast their hard brick counterparts 
ten times. 


Fine magnetite wore out the 
A silicon carbide disc (Refrax) shows almost no wear 


e Coke Plants— Many materials 
have been tried to cut down wear 
from coke which is extremely ab- 
rasive. Among the most successful 
are silicon carbide brick and fused 
cast shapes. 


Steep chutes (35 to 40 degrees) 
wear much longer when lined with 
silicon carbide bricks although they 
aren’t suitable for flatter chutes 
which require a high polish. Smooth 
fused cast shapes work better when- 
ever there is any impact or target 
area—in some installations, life ap- 
pears to be indefinite. 


Some movable coke _ guides 
(chutes) which feed coke from 
wharves into cars have been lined 
with silicon carbide. Experts say 
the paving of coke wharves might be 
feasible. 


e Blast Furnaces—So far, no uses 
within a blast furnace have been 
proved. Much auxiliary equipment 
gets a greater boost in life from 
silicon carbide linings, including 
coke hoppers, hot blast main con- 
nections, dust catchers, and gas 
scrubbers. 

Some consideration has been given 
to skip cars, but no results have 
been reported. 

Other uses proposed include skim- 
mer or splasher plates below the 
tap hole and the hot blast valve 
facing. 
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Two bearing cups are extruded at once on this 500 ton, 8 station dial press. 


Inset shows production stages in sequence: rough, prepared, extruded, finished 


Bearing Cups Cold Formed 


|| 


eit 
9 
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}require a minimum of machining made of SAE 1012, HR 


Cold extrusion eliminates scrap in making universal joint 
components. Each press stroke forms two parts; conven- 
tional finishing follows 


LOOKING for wz 


0 save on pro- © How They're 
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duction costs? Consider cold extru- encase needle bearings aroun 
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Prepared slugs enter a 500 ton, 
tatis 1 table press from two 
sides; theyre loaded, extruded, 
trademarked, and unloaded auto- 
matically. Each press stroke com- 
pletes two bearing cups. Conven- 


tional finishing follow 
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¢ Production Problems—The proc- 
but some time 
ut all the bugs. 
some difficulty 
to extrude sym- 
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Punch breakage ran high, but the 
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Recently installed in the plant of one of 
America’s leading steel companies was this 
McKay cold roll forming line for the forming 
and cutting to length of industrial shelving 
angles up to .116” mild steel strip with pre- 
notched holes for joining. Line is composed of 
double rotating coil holder, roller leveler, pre- 
notching press, forming machine, cut-off, 
run-out and kick-off table. 


Completely Automatic Rim 
Rolling Line No. 6798 
Product: automobile and 
farm implement drop 
© center wheel rims 


Stock: welded steel bands 


Production: 600-900 Rims 
per hour 


Cold Roll Forming Line No. 6995 (includes coil holder, 
19/@veler, die type cutoff) 
sstation wagon floor board reinforcing panels 
30” thick C.R.S. in coils 


Production: 100 F.P.M. 


Manufacturers of all kinds 


of products look to M*Kay Machine 


for roll forming equipment 
to lower man-hour costs! 


To increase man-hour production, manu- 
facturers are turning to the automated 
roll forming line. In recent years McKay 
Machine engineers have developed equip- 
ment that enables fabricators to produce 
more and more products in a continuous 
stream directly from coiled stock. 


From drop center wheel rims and 
station wagon floor boards to finished 
refrigerator parts, manufacturers are 
finding roll forming gives them greater 
production control and product uni- 


RS-525 Cold Roll Forming 
Mill No. 7072 
Product: refrigerator panels 


Stock: 18 ga. pre-notched and 
punched sheet steel 


Production: 100 F.P.M. 


WRS-653 Cold Roll Forming Line 
No. 7229 (4) (includes coil holder, 
roller leveler, die type cutoff) 

Product: bar joist channels 

Stock: Ye” to %” thick h.r. low-carbon 
steel in coils 

Production: 100 F.P.M. 


WRS-420 Cold Roll 
Forming Line No. 7118 
(includes coil holder, roller leveler, pre- 
_-notching press; die type cutoff) 
Product: structural angles and channels 
Stock: 16 ga. to 11 ga.h.r. and c.r. low 
C steel in coils 
Production: 100 F.P.M. 


formity while eliminating many costly 
intermediate manufacturing functions. 


Analyze your production—there may 
be a way you can take advantage of roll 
forming economies. To help you, why 
not rely on the 20 years of roll forming 
leadérship of the McKay Machine Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Applied to a stainless steel sandwich panel section with the adhesive, 
Tatnall Metalfilm strain gages are ready for use in minutes 


Adhesive Speeds Bonding 
Of Strain Gages 


It cures in minutes, producing a strong bond on virtually any 
surface; no heat or excessive pressure is needed. It’s easy 
to use, needs no mixing or stirring 


IF YOU work with stress analysis, 
you'll be interested in an adhesive 
called Eastman 910. It cuts the 
time needed to bond strain gages 
from hours to minutes (see STEEL, 
Nove ee l95% p. 125): 

Strain measurements can be taken 
5 minutes after a gage is applied, 
vs. 12 to 24 hours with other ad- 
hesives. 

The adhesive is easy to handle, 
since no mixing is necessary before 
application; and it can be used on 
just about any material. 

No heat, excessive pressure, or 
solvent evaporation is involved. 
There’s little shrinkage as the ad- 
hesive cures; residual stress in the 
film is minimal. 
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e How Gages Work—Strain gages 
have made significant contributions 
to the advancement of stress anal- 
ysis. Basically, they are electrical 
circuits that change in resistance 
value under mechanical strain. 

The devices are applied to vir- 
tually any flat or curved surface 
and connected to appropriate test- 
ing equipment. They measure the 
strain or change in dimension 
caused by a force or load applied 
to the structural member or mate- 
rial under test. 

Strain gages are especially popu- 
lar in the aircraft industry; 3000 to 
6000 gages are used on a typical ex- 
perimental plane during flight tests. 
About 8000 were used in testing the 


Kit contains adhesive and instructions for use; 
it’s available from Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


Douglas DC-8 for commercial use. 


© Where To Get It—The adhesive, 
a product of Eastman Chemical 
Products Inc., New York, is avail- 
able through two major strain gage 
producers: Electronics & Instru- 
mentation Div., Waltham, Mass. (a 
division of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp.), and Tatnall Measuring Sys- 
tems Co., Phoenixville, Pa. a di- 
vision of Budd Co. Both have test- 
ed the adhesive for a year. 


Machine Setup Cuts Costs 


Multiple spindle machines help 
reduce production costs at Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y. In one operation 
alone, annual savings in production 
costs come to $18,000. 

A two rail track connects 18 of 
the machines, made by National 
Automatic Tool Co. Inc., Richmond, 
Ind. Cars holding various fixtures 
can be positioned under the heads 
of any machine. 

Various combinations of the ma- 
chines drill, ream, and tap 50 to 60 
different parts. Four operators pro- 
duce about 50 parts per 8 hour 
shift, vs. eight or nine on previous 
machines. 
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‘1 If you use locating dowels, hinge pins, rivets, set screws... 
4 or straight, knurled, tapered or cotter-type pins—you should 
36 look into the savings in time and money offered by the 
| Rollpin formula. (1) You start with a straight production- 
drilled hole—no threading, peening or precision drilling is 

® needed. (For example: permissible and typical hole toler- 
® ances for effective Rollpin installation are .125-.129 for the 
} %” diameter pin; .250-.256 for the 14” pin.) (2) You need 


| ELASTIC STOP NUT 


i\§ 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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no more than a hammer ... simply modified hand tooling, 
arbor press or hydraulic press to set the Rollpin into a 
secure, vibration-proof fit. (3) You just drive the Rollpin 
into the hole... and that’s it. Spring action locks the Rollpin 
in place...regardless of impact loading, stress reversals or se- 
vere vibration. Yet it is easily drifted out... and can be re- 
used in the same hole. For information on how Rollpin can 
simplify your fastening jobs, fill in and mail coupon below. 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
Dept. R56-260, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey 


Please send the following free product information: 


(] Rollpin dimensional data LJ Here is drawing of our product. 
What self-locking fastener would 


L) Rollpin installation 
you suggest? 


suggestions 


Name Title 
Firm 


Street. 


Barrel 


After weighing, type bars are poure 
Every 4 minutes the machine produces 15 Ib of plated parts 


the barrel. 


d into a hopper that’s tilted to load 


Unit and Sulfamate Bath 


Make Nickel Plate Stressfree 


Improper bonding and peeling are no longer problems with 
parts that are formed after plating; higher cost of conveyor 
or still tank processes is avoided 


YOU CAN form parts after plating 
them in a nickel sulfamate bath 
with no worries about imperfect 
bonding and peeling. Use of barrel 
equipment will assure a high quali- 
ty nickel plate and hold the line on 
production costs. 


The system is being used at the 
Hartford, Conn., plant of Under- 
wood Corp. Barrett Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Shelton, Conn., supplies 
the solution. It’s filtered and elec- 
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trolytically purified, ready for im- 
mediate use. 


© Good Coverage—The process de- 
posits a uniform plate, even in deep- 
ly recessed parts. Example: End of a 
typewriter type bar, where the type 
face is later attached. The throw- 
ing power of nickel sulfamate is 
high, and good coverage is possible 
even in cavities. 


Low internal stress is maintained, 


in spite of metallic and organ 
impurities that enter the bath du 
ing the plating process. Forming ar 
crimping can be done after pla 
ing without scrap losses from pet 
ing. 

Plate hardness and ductility a 
uniform, and the semilustrous fini 
is attractive. 


Success with type bars prompt 
the company to use the process | 
finishing other complex inter 


parts for business machines. 


© Process Is Automatic—Parts | 
weighed and placed in a hop} 
that’s tilted to load the barrel. Al 
that, the automatic barrel plat 
equipment takes over. 


STEE 


Parts are finished automatically in the barrel plating unit. They go through cleaner, 
rinse, mild acid, second rinse, then into the nickel sulfamate bath for 45 minutes. 
Inset: Typical parts plated in the sulfamate process 


Before plating, parts pass through 
4) a cleaning solution, a rinse, a mild 
| acid, and a second rinse. Then they 
go into the nickel sulfamate for 
45 minutes. A plate 0.00015 to 
0.0002 in. thick is deposited. 

After plating, parts are rinsed, hot 
air dried, and deposited in tote pans, 
ready for assembly or additional 
forming. 

Before the solution was used for 
| barrel plating, a few parts from 
il each barrel load had to be tested 
i! for plate adhesion by extreme bend- 
i! ing. Now only an occasional part 
it) is tested. 


e Problems in Finishing — Nickel 
a) plating of type bars (or other small 
i) business machine parts) has always 
been a difficult operation. Their 
| shape causes them to roll or tumble 
| in a ball during barrel plating. Re- 
i sults: Uneven distribution of plate 
and poor soldering properties. 
Another problem: After plating, 
4, each type bar is bent to a predeter- 
mined angle. If the electroplate bond 
isn’t perfect, strain causes the plate 
to peel. After plating, business machine parts are rinsed, hot air dried, and deposited 
To assure good bonding and even in tote pans; They’re ready for assembly or additional forming 
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Here it is 


The NEW 


RANSBURG 


HAND GUN 


@ 


VOLTAGE 
PACK 


CUTS PAINTING COSTS! 


Saves Paint because there's no waste. Now, for the first time, the 
high efficiency of Ransburg’s No. 2 Process automatic equipment 
is available to you in the NEW Electrostatic Hand Gun. 


Saves Labor, Increases Production because it is faster on many 
types of articles such as those fabricated from perforated and ex- 
panded metals, tubing, rod and wire. This is due to the ‘‘wrap- 
around" nature of electro-spray which paints ALL sides of such 
articles from one side only. 

Saves in Equipment because no conventional spray booth is 
required—no water-wash, no sludge recovery! Uses no compressed 
air for atomization. 

Saves Building Heat Loss because only mild ventilation for re- 
moval of solvent vapors is necessary, and... 

Maintenance Costs Are Cut because clean-up and maintenance 
labor is only a fraction of that required by other, less efficient 
painting methods. 


See how YOU can save in your own finishing department, and at the same 
time, improve the quality of the work. Write for literature and information 
showing how the Electrostatic Hand Gun has been proven on different 
products in a variety of industrial plants. 


RANSBURG 


Call or write 


Box-23122, Indianapolis 23, Indiana 


NO. 2 PROCESS 
ELECTROSTATIC 


Electro-Coating Corp: 


plate distribution, the company rack 
plated the parts, using automatic 
conveyors or still tanks. Production 
costs were high. 


e Sulfamate Solution Perfected—A 
change was made in the method of 
producing type bars. Potential sav- 
ings were indicated if a satisfactory 
deposit could be applied by barrel 
plating. ; 

Several solutions were tried, with 
inconsistent results. Richard C. Bar- 
rett, president of Barrett Chemical, 
suggested a modification of the basic 
nickel sulfamate solution. From the 
beginning, results were good. 

Further modification of the bath 
produced a highly satisfactory de- 
posit. 


° Modify Plating Equipment—Un- 
derwood purchased an automatic 
barrel plating unit, with 23 barrels, 
from Frederick B. Stevens Inc., De- 
troit. 


Underwood process engineers cal- 
culated that the unit must plate a 
barrel load of 1500 type bars (15 lb) 
every 4 minutes to meet production 
demands. Modification of barrel de- 
sign and contact assembly made 
larger barrel loads permissible, and 
helped the company meet produc- 
tion quotas. 


e Other Applications Seen—Worn 
or mismachined parts are often sal- 
vaged by application of a heavy 
nickel plate. The deposit must be 
free of tensile stress, so the fatigue 
properties of underlying steel won’t 
be impaired. By controlling stress 
in plating, it’s possible to obtain a 
plate that prevents fatigue fractures 
and keeps cracks from growing in 
the base metal. 

Such control protects leading 
edges of propeller blades and jet en- 
gine compressor blades from small 
stone abrasions. 

Hard but ductile nickel sulfa- 
mate deposits are being placed on 
contact pins and jack terminals of 
electronic equipment. They’re also 
used as undercoats for gold and 
rhodium in printed circuitry. Al- 
loy deposits of nickel, cobalt, and 
iron are used in magnetic applica- 
tions, such as memory drum compo- 
nents in electronic computers. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Vertical Floturn Can Be Loaded Automatically 


’ 


i) CHIPLESS metal forming of vir- 
j tually any metal or alloy can be 
‘} done on the No. 12 Vertical Flo- 
turn. It produces conical, cylin- 
 drical, and contoured shapes (singly 
‘Gor in combination) from preformed 
# or machined blanks. 
. Built for high production of parts 
‘H up to 16 in. in diameter and 15 in. 
long, the machine has an automa- 
j tic operating cycle to which auto- 
matic loading and unloading may 
be added. 
} A feature is automatic compensa- 
tion for variations in blank thick- 
3} ness. Differences of as little as 0.003 
» in. may result in rejection of work- 
ij pieces when they are not compen- 
JB sated. 
The machine has radially op- 
I posed rollers which virtually elimi- 
nate deflection and assure extreme 
/accuracy. Automatic hydraulic trac- 
er control is provided to make pro- 
| duction of complex part shapes 
a pushbutton operation. 

At the beginning of the automa- 


tic cycle, a blank centering device 


4) and finished part stripper is in posi- 


tion to receive the blank. The ram 
spindle clamps the blank to the 
mandrel and the carriage moves 
into flowing position. The spindle 
starts and the rollers form the part 
under hydraulic tracer control. 


At the end of the operation, the 
stripper removes the finished part 
from the mandrel. For more infor- 
mation, write Lodge & Shipley Co., 
3070 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 25, 
Ohio. 


Tube Straighteners Handle Difficult Materials 


THIN-WALLED tubes and bars of 


stainless steel, brass, zirconium, 
titanium, and other materials can 
be straightened in high production 
with this series of five-roll, rotary 
straighteners. 

In the five-roll design, three small 
pressure rolls are opposed by two 
large straightening rolls. All rolls 
are driven by a single motor 
through a Synchro-Drive which au- 
tomatically co-ordinates the surface 
speed of each bank of rolls. 

Synchronized speeds compensate 
for roll wear and differences in 
angular roll setting. Less redress- 
ing is required for maximum roll 
life. 

Other features: Quick setup and 
changeover, power operated screw- 
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downs, simplified roll angle ad- 
justment with positive lock, open- 
frame construction for fast roll 
change, and pneumatically counter- 
balanced vertical rolls. 

For more information, write Sut- 
ton Engineering Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. 


Furnaces Heat to 5000° F 


HIGH temperature research and 
similar work requiring temperatures 
to 5000° F can be done in the Hevi- 
Duty carbon-resistor tube furnaces. 
Close control and regulation of 


temperature are assured by the use 
of a saturable reactor control sys- 
tem. 

Gates on both ends of the heated 
zone minimize radiation losses. ‘Ter- 
minal contact losses are eliminated 
by a machined fit of the graphite 
terminals to the heating tube. 

The furnaces come with internal 
heated lengths of 1 x 12 in. to 5 x 
48 in. For more information, write 
Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. 


Lift Truck Is Versatile 


WITH the Counterweighter, you 
can handle double faced pallets as 
well as. wire coils, tote pans, rolls, 
dies, jigs, and carboys. 


Hydraulic Punch Wheels to Large Work 


YOU CAN eliminate awkward han- 
dling and costly drilling of large 
or hard-to-handle work with the 
new Hydramic portable hydraulic 
punch. 

The complete machine consists of 
a punch unit with pushbutton 
control, a hydraulic power unit, and 
interconnecting flexible hydraulic 
lines. 

Punch units of 5 to 30 ton ca- 
pacity are light enough to be carried 
from job to job. Heavier units of 
50, 70, and 90 ton capacities have 
the power unit mounted on a 
castered cart and the punch unit 
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suspended from a castered tripod. 
The punch head also can be sus- 
pended from a crane, hoist, or 
A-frame. 

One man can locate and control 
the unit. The cycle time ranges 
from 2 to 19 seconds, depending 
on size, and the units can be in- 
dexed from one hole to another in 
seconds. 

Dies and punches can be changed 
in less than 2 minutes; there is no 
chance of misalignment between 
punch and die after replacement. 
For more information, write W. A. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., Rockford, III. 


A unique balancing system on 
this battery powered hydraulic lift 
truck makes it adaptable to any 
weight lifting problem from 1 to 
1000 lb. It solves many elevator 
and other light load floor require- 
ment problems because it operates 
in often inaccessible areas. Only 22 
in. wide, it is ideal for stacking and 
traveling in 24 in. aisles. 

For more information, write Big 
Joe Mfg. Co., Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


Ultrasonic Machining Tool 


Operates Multiple Stations 
PRODUCTIVITY of Sheffield-Ca- 


vitron ultrasonic machine tools can 
be increased up to 40 times with 
the addition of new tooling that 
pipes ultrasonic energy around cor- 
ners. 

The extension type tooling trans- 
mits the high frequency, mechani- 
cal oscillations from the transducer 
by curved cylindrical rods to remote 
machining stations located at any 
angle to the transducer. There’s 
one rod or ultrasonic transmission 
line for each station. 

In one application, eight machin- 
ing stations are mounted on the 
table of a standard machine, per- 
mitting up to eight different preci- 
sion operations to be conducted si- 
multaneously, or eight operations 
to be done on the same part as it 
progresses through the stations. 

Each unit accommodates a cutting 
tool up to 11/4 in. in diameter and 
will machine workpieces up to 2 in. 
in diameter to a depth of 0.050 in. 

For more information, write 
Sheffield Corp., subsidiary of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Vibration Recorder Helps 
Maintenance Scheduling 


WITH a permanent record of ma- 
chinery vibration at time of instal- 
lation, periodic vibration readings 
give you ample warning of equip- 
ment wear and allow you to sched- 
ule maintenance before a_break- 
down occurs. 

Permanent records of vibration 
frequency, amplitude, and wave form 
can be made easily with the Kor- 
fund Hand Vibrograph. It weighs 
less than 5 lb, makes recordings by 
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When you buy Motor Starters —— 


YOU PAY FOR OVERLOAD PROTECTION 


Only ONE-PIECE Overload Relays give 
100% Protection - Only with ONE-PIECE con- 
struction can you know you've installed the 
heater correctly. Only with ONE-PIECE con- 
struction can you know the heater is exactly 
centered, or properly positioned, so that it 
performs according to its rating. Only with 
ONE-PIECE construction can you know your 
motors have full protection. 


Only Square D has ONE-PIECE Construc- 
tion + ONE-PIECE construction eliminates any 
possibility of heater misalignment. Square D 
melting alloy thermal overload relays can be 
installed only one way. They are tamper- 
proof. They are factory-assembled, are in- 
dividually calibrated and tested. Repeated 
tripping will not affect accuracy. 


Insist on 
Square D melting alloy 
thermal overload relays 


Wrtte tor Bulletin SM-275 for the 
complete story on Square D starters 
with ONE-PIECE thermal overload 
relays. Address Square D Company, 
4041 N. Richards St., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin. 


1-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 


Heat-responsive Heat-producing Individual factory inspection of every Square D 


element (solderpot)pro- element is an integral part melting alloy thermal overload relay means perform- 

vides accurate response to of overload unit. It’s perma- ance you can trust. Each unit is calibrated and thoroughly 

| overload, yet prevents nui- nently joined to solder pot, tested to make sure it will perform according to its rating. 
sance tripping. can't become misaligned. 


E CaM HEAVY INDUSTRY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. ..NOW A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 
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ink or waxed paper, and has a tape 
take-up reel for storing of readings. 

The instrument will indicate the 
amount of wear in bearings or cut- 
ting tools, rotorshafts, and similar 
equipment. It aids in balancing 
equipment, permits measurement of 
disturbance within a structure, and 
can be used as a read-out for dif- 
ferential analyzers having straight- 
line motion output. 

For more information, write Kor- 
fund Co. Inc., 48-40E 32nd Place, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Square Vacuum Cup Lifter 


STEEL and nonferrous plates can be 
handled quickly and easily with 
square cup vacuum lifters. 

The units have 20 in. square 
cups, each with 400 sq in. of lift- 
ing surface. At 10 psi, each cup 
has 4000 Ib of lifting power. The 
square cups are adapted to one, 
two, four, and eight cup lifting units. 

The vacuum pump maintains a 
constant reserve of vacuum in the 
tank, which will hold the load for 
some time even in the event of an 
electrical failure. 

For more information, write Dept. 
4-D, Vac-U-Mation Div., F. J. Lit- 
tell Machine Co., 4127 R N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 13, III. 


Bench Lathe Features 
Variable Speed Drive 


THIS machine fills a need for a 
low-cost lathe to do heavy duty 
work in metalworking shops, main- 
tenance shops, and toolrooms. It 
features a variable speed drive and 
3/4, in. collet capacity. 

The lathe drive gives the operator 
the advantages of infinitely variable 
speed from 50 to 1500 rpm plus 
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the high torque transmitting power 
of matched V-belts in the final drive 
to the spindle. 

The smooth, quiet direct drive 
position can be used extensively 
for many thread pitches and 
heavy cutting usually done in gear 
drive A quick- -change gearbox 
provides a choice of 54 feeds or 
thread _ pitches. 

Price of the lathe without bench, 
motor, and switch, is less than $700. 
For more information, write Delta 
Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mf. 
Co., 451 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. 


Tap Flute Design Gives 
Optimum Chip Removal 


LESS breakage and longer tap life 
are advantages of the high spiral 


flute design of the Turbo-Cut tap. 
Chips are moved away from the 
cutting edge in fast and easy stages. 


In a field test, aluminum grom- 
mets were tapped 3% in. deep at a 
rate of 70 pieces a minute. The 
10-24 Turbo-Cut tap was still us- 
able after threading 18,000 holes. 


Other tests have shown that the 
tools give excellent performances in 
other ductile materials, stainless 
steel, and plastics. They provide op- 
timum chip removal without sacri- 
fice of accuracy. 

write 
Green- 


For more _ information, 
Threadwell Tap & Die Co., 
field, Mass. 
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How To Combat Abrasive Wear 

The Role of Molybdenum in Abrasion 
Materials" 36 pages, describes 
sive wear is, its economic signili- 
how to combat it with molyb- 

materials. Climax Mo- 
merican Met- 
New York 
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Protective Coatings 

fied chart hel BS you select phe- 
polyethylene, vinyl, and 
by service requirements. 
: chemical _ resist- 
in 10Q. Carboline 
dustrial Court, St 


Roller Gravity Handbook 

“Roller Gravity by Lamson,“ explains 
the application of gravity conveyors and 
ron accessories, Charts and 
Jed to assist the engineer 
ene 7 to the loads, Lam- 
1, N. ¥. 


rD.. Syracu 


Handling Application Story 

User reports show dollar savings re 
alized th 2 the proper application of 
this firm's narrow aisle trucks, User Re- 
port #21, Raymond Corp. 9I-ITI>Madi- 
son St., Greene, N. Y. 


Stainless Welding Fittings 
Information on how to choose stain- 
less welding fittings and flanges is in- 
cluded in a 4-page booklet that lists com- 
plete tech: nical data on this company’s 
line of products. TTA00. Tabe Turns Div., 
Chemetron Corp., Louisville 1, Ky. 
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Market Outlook 
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Weekly Output Will Soon Set Record 


STEELMAKERS will set at least ome production 
record during the ‘first half of 1959; they mey 
set two. They're bearing down oh a weekly record 
now. Last week, they boosted their operations 23 
points (to 86 per cent of capacity) and mmei 
out 2,440,000 net tons of steel ig Ingo and 
castings. That’s only $5,000 toms less than they 
produced in the record week of Dec I7. 1953 
They'll break the old standard (2325.00) sons) 
as soon as their operations reach 9) p= com of 
capacity. 

A first half production record may also be a 
tained (see Page 45), but not without some fas 
stepping. To beat the mark established in the 
first half of 1956 (62.6 million toms). seeimakers 
will have to run their furnaces at 90 pa emt of 
capacity for the next four months. 


BACKLOGS BALLOON— In the 45 fe5 Wee. 
mills have been flooded with orders that reflex 
continued improvement im the business outlook 
and growing anxiety about a midyear sted strike 
A large eastern producer attributes 335 pa cont of 
its current bookings to strike fever. Whatever the 
basis for the buying rush, orders are accumulating 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp’s backlog hes 
doubled. It’s the largest in the company's history. 


AUTOMAKERS STOCK UP— 4 scones saeyre 
beginning to feel that the odds are agaimst 2 see! 
strike, automakers are gradually ing their 
inventories. Fisher Body Div. of General Mosors 
Corp., says its supplies are sill low (15 » 2D 
days), but big orders have reportedly been placed 
for April and May delivery. By June 1. Fisher 
is expected to have enough sieel in sock 1) om 
plete its 1959 models and start on the 1963s 


SHEET MILLS RUNNING FULL— Prococes 
flat-rolled products are running ther mills 2 
capacity and have little tonnage open for the zs 
half. In some cases, they've probably booked mae 
business than they'll be able t handle by July 1 
If there’s no strike, steelmakers hope some of the 
orders they've accepted can be carried into the 
bleak months of July and August 


BARS IN BETTER DEMAND— Feoraary book 
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MHROANOANO! 


Accurate casting of this 4.0-lb. rear end housing cuts machining at Auto Specialties. 


Quality Controlled 
HANNA SILVERY... 


Simplifies Consistent Production 
of Quality Controlled Castings 
at Auto Specialties 


Much of Auto Specialties Manu- 
facturing Company’s fine reputa- 
tion has been built on the high 
quality malleable castings produced 
in huge quantities at its St. Joseph, 
Michigan, foundry. An important 
factor in this continuous high qual- 
ity story is the use of Hanna Sil- 
very. Its dependable analysis plays 
a major role in the close silicon 
control of cupola-electric furnace 
duplexing of malleable, so neces- 
sary in the manufacture of pre- 
cision automotive parts. 


Whether they are housings or gears, 
sprockets, universal joints or clutch 
plates, quality controlled Hanna 
Silvery is of vital assistance in 
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maintaining the exacting chemical 
composition necessary to produc- 
tion of precision castings time after 
time. This record is substantiated 
by a million-volt X-ray machine, a 
part of Auto Specialties quality 
control system, which spot checks 
eastings for uniformity and 
accuracy. 


Hanna produces high quality pig 
iron for every foundry need. All 
regular grades, plus close-grain 
HannaTite, are available in 38- 
pound pigs and HannaTen ingots. 
Trained representatives are ready 
to help with your metallurgical 
problems. For assistance, call 
Hanna today. 


Millions of perfect castings at Auto 
Specialties pass under the eye of this 
X-ray machine. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
Buffalo « Detroit * New York ¢ Philadelphia 
Merchant Pig Iron Division of 


‘all 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


ATEEL 


\ Javelin Sells Wabush Stock 


PICKANDS MATHER & CO., 
Cleveland, has acquired the 10 per 
j cent interest in Wabush Iron Co. 
and Wabush Lake Railway Co., 
Labrador, held by Canadian Javelin 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. The move 
should speed development of the 
Wabush Lake iron ore region. 

It will be the third major mining 
project in the ore rich “Labrador 
Trough.” Other projects are the 
Schefferville (Knob Lake) mine of 
the Iron Ore Co. of Canada, To- 
ronto, Ont., and Quebec Cartier 
Mining Co.’s (a U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary) development between 
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Mt. Wright and Mt. Reed to the 
southwest of Wabush Lake. 


© Ore Content Proved — Canadian 
Javelin has a 99 year lease to ex- 
plore and remove all minerals, plus 
other surface rights in an area near 
Wabush Lake. In 1957, Pickands 
Mather first leased the Javelin prop- 
erty. It said construction of ore 
concentrating plants and other facil- 
ities would take two to four years 
after the ore body was thoroughly 
explored and its extent proved. 
(Javelin has proved 1.2 billion tons 
of ore in the region.) 


Mather plans to finish construc- 
tion of the Wabush Lake Railway. 
Most of the 42 mile roadbed was 
cleared and several miles prepared 
for track by Javelin. The road runs 
east from Wabush Lake, connecting 
with the Quebec, North Shore & 
Labrador Railroad which runs from 
Schefferville to Seven Islands (see 
map). From Seven Islands, ore will 
be shipped to the U. S., Canada, 
and Europe. 


© Payments Involved — Pickands 
Mather paid $275,000 for the 10 
per cent interest. It also agreed to 
pay a royalty per ton of ore mined. 
The ultimate value of the transac- 
tion could reach $28.5 million over 
a period of many years if the prop- 
erty lease is not surrendered. An 
additional $725,000 was paid for 
other modifications of the Wabush 
Iron Co. agreements. 

All agreements can be canceled 
at any time on short notice, termi- 
nating all obligations, royalties, and 
further stock purchase payments. 

Other owners of Wabush Iron 
Co. include: Steel Co. of Canada 
Hamilton, Ont.; Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown; Interlake 
Iron Co., Cleveland; and Mather 
Iron Co., Cleveland. 


We're Mineral Rich 


Kennecott executive, once with 
Bureau of Mines, hits ‘climate’ 
that discourages exploration 


AN ANSWER to alarmists who 
charge that extractive industries are 
exhausting the country’s mineral 
wealth is offered by “James Boyd, 
vice president, exploration, Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. Sl 

The answer: “With few excep- 
tions, usable mineral materials are 
present in the earth’s crust in such 
enormous quantities as to defy any 
ordinary combination of social and 
economic events to exhaust them.” 


e Expanding Deposits—Mr. Boyd 
points out that the mining process 
itself has shown many mineral ore 
deposits to be larger than was sug- 
gested by surface observation. “The 
original concept of their size is al- 
most invariably an underestimate,” 
he says. 

Improved technology is also ac- 
counting for important new discov- 


ill 


eries. For example, lead was once 
thought to be a vanishing commod- 
ity. But we have located a vast 
mining district which rivals the 
original Missouri deposits (once the 
primary world source). The de- 
posits, which are more than 1000 
ft deep, gave no surface clue of 
their presence. 


e Limiting Politics—More alarming 
than ore depletion, Mr. Boyd says, 
is the political climate which dis- 
courages exploration in the U. S., 
while other countries foster active 
prospecting. In Canada, for ex- 
ample, ihe finder of a mine is not 
taxed for three and one-half years 
after production begins; if he de- 
cides to sell his discovery, he pays 
no capital gains tax like ours. In 
Latin-America, private incentives 
have produced a booming petroleum 
industry in Venezuela. 

Mr. Boyd cites an example of the 
attitude toward exploration in this 
country. Say an explorer takes ad- 
vantage of provisions of the deple- 
tion laws—he’s able to write off ex- 
ploration costs against other in- 
come. The benefits, which were de- 
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signed to stimulate exploration, are 
now considered “loopholes” in the 
law, he says. 


Ontario Plans Ore Port 


Plans are underway for direct 
shipment of minerals from deposits 
in northern Quebec, Labrador, and 
the Belcher Islands (reported to 
contain over | billion tons of low 
grade iron ore) to southern Ontario. 
The Ontario government proposes 
to develop a $5 million port™ at 
Moosoonee, Ont., on Moose River, 
15 miles inland from James Bay. 

Moososonee (population: 1000) is 
the northern terminus of the On- 
tario Northland Railway which con- 
nects with the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 122 & 123 


Although sheet demand is heavy, 
most producers’ regular customers 
will be fully protected for the first 
half on tonnage that conforms with 
normal buying patterns. The mills 
have little open tonnage for others, 
though. This is particularly so with 


regard to galvanized and cold-rolled 
sheets. 

The sheetmakers are not so tight- 
ly committed on hot rolled and spe- 
cialties (electrical sheets and enam- 
eling stock), but they’re screening 
inquiries closely. 

Broadly, regular customers are 
able to obtain hot rolled for ship- 
ment in April, and cold rolled for 
May. Some mills, though, are run- 
ning behind on their shipment 
promises, particularly cold rolled. 
Certain of them are so heavily com- 
mitted ahead they’re confident 
they'll have all of the tonnage they 
can handle on all grades from now 
until the end of June. 

Current buying is mostly for in- 
ventory, and as a hedge against a 
possible strike this summer. Actu- 
ally, forward buying of sheets and 
strip surpasses that of any other 
finished steel product. 

Ordering by the automobile com- 
panies is stable. But the auto situa- 
tion bears watching. The industry, 
it’s said, should be building 25 per 
cent more cars than at this time last 
year, if original production projec- 
tions are to be met. However, it’s 
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) doing only 10 to 11 per cent better. 
‘Some recent layoffs in auto plants 
may be a signal that business is not 
developing the volume that had been 
@ expected. 
} Automobile builders’ inventories 
lof steel are estimated sufficient for 
}40 to 45 days. This compares with 
20 to 30 days normally. 
) There’s a feeling in the market 
# that Ford is building more inventory 
‘than General Motors. It’s figured if 
February-March sales don’t pick up 
“}as expected, the auto people may 
WB back away from some of the steel 
withey’ve ordered. Here’s a rumor: 
Ford has asked several ‘mills how 
Hi much advance notice is needed to 
‘cancel orders. Ford will not com- 
‘3h ment. 
Another rumor at Detroit: A 
‘large rubber company is financing 
steel purchases by some of its sup- 


Among active sheet buyers: Man- 
% ufacturers of household appliances; 
Ww shelving; air conditioning equip- 


5) ment; water heaters. The service 

centers (warehouses) are specifying 
‘more freely; farm implement mak- 
ers are stepping up their buying. 
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Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 121 


Distributors, fastener makers, 
small forge shops, and cold drawers 
are all contributing to a more active 
market in bars, particularly hot- 
rolled carbon grades. Some sell- 
ers are reportedly booked well 
ahead, in one instance through 
June on cold drawn. ‘This seller 
is reported committed on tonnage 
into July and August. 


While there’s some talk of al- 
locations as demand picks up, vol- 
ume hasn’t reached the point where 
quotas of any kind are seriously 
considered. But with buyers or- 
dering more actively for their 
stepped-up operations as well as for 
stock, it’s possible a situation simi- 
lar to that in sheets and strip may 
develop before too long. 


Cold-drawn carbon bars are mov- 
ing better. So far, though, most 
converters have been able to main- 
tain a good amount of hot stock, 
and they can make deliveries rang- 
ing from a week to six weeks on 
the standard sizes. Hot alloys are 
available in five to six weeks, and 


cold alloys in seven to eight. This 
represents a tightening in both 
grades, compared with the situa- 
tion a month or so ago. 

Domestic sellers are encounter- 
ing foreign competition, particularly 
at the warehouse level. However, 
it’s restricted largely to the ordinary 
commercial grades, and is not on 
nearly as large a scale as the com- 
petition offered by foreign rein- 
forcing bars. 

More automotive specifications 
are coming through to sellers, but 
government requirements for shell- 
work are tapering. Some ordnance 
business is being canceled, and one 
eastern arsenal has withdrawn a 
tentative inquiry for 10,000 tons of 
bar stock. 


With converters’ bookings heav- 
ier, a mild bulge in alloy bar de- 
mand is noted in New England, 
particularly for the smaller sizes 
of cold drawn. In most cases, 
converters’ operations are 10 to 15 
points higher than they were re- 
cently. 

Demand for leaded alloy bars is 
improving. More mills are pro- 
ducing this grade. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 125 


Business of the steel service 
centers is improving but is spotty as 
to products and localities. In the 
St. Louis district, for instance, 
kookings rose about 10 per cent last 
month and are maintaining that 
rate this month. In Philadelphia, 
no real improvement is in sight. 


Where business has picked up, 
galvanized, hot, and _ cold-rolled 
sheets are in the best demand. 


Structurals are generally slow, and 
plates are only a little more active. 
Any sharp gain in shipments from 
service centers will likely be a 
signal that consumers are not get- 
ting all the material needed for 
current needs from the mills. 


In spite of the lower prices being 
asked for Japanese wire, German 
nails, and other imported wire 
products, Edward Landsberg, presi- 
dent, Master Supply Co., Atlantic 
City, N. J. says he will continue 
to buy and sell only American made 


The best place to get the steel you want 


| when you want it— 
is your LOCAL STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


selection and fabrication. 


525 independent steel warehouse companies, 
which operate 900 separate steel service centers 
throughout the United States, maintain an $800 
million inventory of more than 3,000,000 tons of 
steel in all forms, sizes, types, finishes and anal- 
yses. No matter where you are located, your local 
steel service center is best equipped to supply all 
your metalworking needs, both from the stand- 
point of economy and quick delivery. Some 
15,000 metal specialists selling for 
these distributors are fully qualified 
to help you with your problems of 


AMERICAN STEEL 


STAINLESS STEEL is stocked in 252 of these 
Steel Service Centers, many of which carry 
MICROROLD Stainless sheet and strip made by 
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the Washington Steel Corporation. 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 
22-O Woodland Avenue « 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


products. His firm maintains four 
builders’ supply warehouses in New 
Jersey which handle a large volume 
of wire products used by the build- 
ing trades. 

“There is more to a product—and 
a business—than merely its price. 
Quality is an important considera- 
tion. So are service and the repu- 
tation for on-time delivery,” Mr. 
Landsberg says.. “We have an ob- 
ligation to safeguard our customers’ 
source of supply. And the only 
way we can do this is to safeguard 
our Own.” 


Tubular Goods... 


Oil companies are actively re- 
plenishing their low inventories of 
tubing and casing. Since drilling 
hasn’t picked up appreciably, most 
of the new buying is deemed to be 
hedging against a possible steel 
strike. Users say they'll accept first 
quarter delivery of all the tonnage 
they’ve ordered for first half. 

Several mills booked twice as 
much tonnage in January as they 
entered in December. They’re al- 
most sure to operate at capacity the 
next four months. Products in 
greatest demand include large diam- 
eter (over 754 in.) casing and 
specialties. 

Downriver distributors are in- 
creasing their inventories. Reasons: 
1. They anticipate more drilling 
this year than last. 2. They want 
to earn the 4 per cent discount that 
applies to pipe shipped into their 
yards. 3. They believe steel prices 
may rise in the wake of the labor 
settlement after midyear. 

Demand for standard pipe is bet- 
ter, consumption rising with im- 
provement in weather conditions. 
Distributors are starting to rebuild 
inventories. They’re ordering for 
May and June delivery. 

Line pipe sales are also on the 
upgrade. Producers attribute gains 
to a pickup in trunk pipeline con- 
struction. 

The improved outlook for de- 
mand is being reflected in higher 
steel operations. Sharp increases in 
orders for seamless and standard 
pipe are reported by Youngstown 
makers. Republic Steel and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube are major pro- 
ducers at that point, but U. S. 
Steel’s Ohio Works there is rolling 
skelp for U.S. Steel’s National Tube 
Div. at Lorain, Ohio, which plant 
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}s rushed with orders for pipe of 


Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 121 


‘| The Claymont, Del., mill of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Colo- 
}-ado Fuel & Iron Corp., has booked 


(pipe for the Argentine government. 
(The tonnage will fill requirements 
“for 260 miles of an 1100-mile gas 
‘pipeline extending from the Campo 
‘Duran fields to Buenos Aires. 

| The purchase order was signed 
for the Argentine government by 


}truction Corp., through A. F. Axel- 
fyod Co. Inc., both of New York. 

After a slow start this year, east- 
torn plate demand is picking up rap- 
idly. Actual consumption is. still 
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Sion. Most believe they will have 


| ho difficulty in sustaining high op- 
prations through March and the 
Osecond quarter. 


| Makers of sheared plate are fill- 
ng their first quarter books, and 
Wthey report increasing demand for 


. pril and May shipments. Rebuild- 


f 


itably in tank and railroad shops, 
and to some extent in construction. 
~Ship needs continue prominent in 
4 the market picture. 

} Two major water projects in the 
Pacific Northwest will take 20,000 
atons of plates. Bids are in at Seattle 
‘for the Tolt River pipeline, involv- 
Sing 18,855 tons, while Everett, 
}Wash., will open bids Feb. 26 for 
}2000 tons or more of 14 in. pipe 
4 plate. 

Partial naval shipyard second 
quarter requirements, 15,000 tons, 
J close between Feb. 24 and Mar. 3. 
ii High tensile, carbon hull and floor 
i plates are included. The Navy has 
also given a contract to Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. for improvement of 
) weldability of the Hy-80, high ten- 
| sile grade. 

Lack of fabricated tonnage proj- 
fects and backlogs, including tank 
‘and weldment volume, retards for- 
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he North American Utility & Con-_ 


ward buying by 
shops. 

Sheared plate shipments can be 
made in three to four weeks by 
eastern Pennsylvania mills, and lim- 
ited forward buying, beyond April, 
is largely held to specialties. Ship- 
ments of flange work and heads are 
in line with plate deliveries. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 123 & 124 


New England 


There’s a little more buying in 
the wire market, but over-all de- 


mand is sluggish compared with 
that in some other products, notably 
sheets and strip. March bookings 
are about 15 per cent heavier than 
February’s in New England. 


Some hedge buying for April and 
beyond is noted in cold heading, 
spring, and manufacturers’ wire. But 
deliveries are not much more ex- 
tended than they have been. What 
forward buying is being done ap- 
pears to be generated as much by 
fear of higher prices later this year 
as the threat of supply shortage in 


NGS Power Packed "750 cs” , 


Bales Car Bodies in Just 


3 Minutes : 
: Exclusive New 


<x 
uL__} 


CRUSH WITH COMP 


> 


PUSH IT INTO CHARGING BOX 


BALE AND EJECT IT 


DEMPSTE 


BALESTEIe 


LOW-INVESTMENT BALESTER 
DOES WORK OF BIGGER PRESSES 


In a feast-or-famine market, versatile equipment pays 
off! That’s the reason for the new 750-CS which 
handles smaller scrap with unbeatable efficiency and 
bales car bodies at a pace only slightly off that of 
the big expensive presses. The powerful new “Ram- 
Pan Loader” with the curved bottom fits the arc of 
the compression door as it pushes the car down into 
the charging box, a pre-baling operation that takes 
less than a minute and reduces costly cutting or 
shearing work. All told, you’ve got a tight compact 
bale in less than three minutes! You'll like the many 
other new features of the 750-CS. 


“RAM-PAN LOADER” 


SPEEDS PRE-BALING 
WORK 


Mfd. By DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Inc. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEW BULLETIN ON 750-CS 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Dept. S-2 


Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


Turret Lathes °¢ 
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JONES & LANISON 


“AUTOMATION” 


the man who needs 
a new machine tool is 


already paying for it . 


Fully Automatic Turret Lathe operation 
reduces machining costs by 32% 


This J & L Automatic Ram Type Turret 
Lathe with Lynn Hydraulic drive provides 
completely automatic operation from start to 
stop. A magazine feed for automatic work 
handling has been mounted on the cross slide. 
However, on applications where cross slide 
tooling is necessary, handling devices can be 
arranged that will free either the front or rear 
of the cross slide for tooling. 

Fourteen similar parts of varying dimensions 
are produced on this same machine. The tool- 
ing used is basically the same as that used in 


Fay Automatic Lathes e 


Milling & Centering Machines 


the former, hand-operated method. However, 
on machining time alone, costs are reduced by 
32%. Operator attention for this set-up is only 
one-third of that previously required. In ad- 
dition, studies show that one operator can run 
two or more of these automatics with less fa- 
tigue than is involved in running one manual 
machine. Needless to say, J & L’s long-standing 
reputation for turret lathe accuracy is retained 
throughout. Write for catalog 5808. Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, 517 Clinton 
Street, Springfield, Vermont. 


e Thread & Form Grinders ¢ Optical Comparators e 


Thread Tools 
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wt event of a midyear steel strike. 
_ Demand is definitely for inven- 
@ tory buildup rather than heavier 


4 current consumption. A_ leading 


at producer at Pittsburgh expects buy- 
} ing to spurt in March, especially for 
merchant products. 

The Navy purchased several hun- 


ii dred tons of welding electrodes from 


1) four producers, the largest share, 205 


™) tons, going to Air Reduction Co. 


, Inc., New York. 


"Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 125 

(| Merchant pig iron is moving at 
ja slightly improved rate, although 
4| demand so far this year has been 
disappointing, lagging far behind 
that for steel. 

Merchant iron sellers look for a 
busy second quarter as foundries 
4} step up buying in advance of the 


i strike deadline. 


Blast furnace operators are in- 
creasing operations steadily to keep 
pace with the gain in steel pro- 
duction. United States Steel Corp. 
i has relighted No. 5 blast furnace 
at the Edgar Thomson Works, 
‘Braddock, Pa. This brings to six 
4 of seven the number of furnaces in 
| operation at that plant. No. 5 fur- 
sf nace had been taken out of pro- 
i duction in January, 1957. 

) National Tube Div. relighted its 
¥ No. 1 furnace at the National 
W Works, McKeesport, Pa., bringing 


@) to two the number in operation out 
% of a total of four. The No. 1| fur- 
8 nace was taken out of production 


; ) on Dec. 31, 1957. Since then, it has 


s! been relined and modernized. Its 


% hearth diameter has been enlarged 


W from 23 to 24 ft, increasing its ca- 


@ pacity from 831 tons to 1013 tons 
” of iron a day. 

| Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
# relighted its No. 5 stack at South 
) Chicago (IIl.) Works Feb. 15. This 
# makes 39 out of 43 blast furnaces 
) that are now active in the district. 
7 It is the largest number since 
March, 1957, when 41 were active. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 122 


The weakness in concrete rein- 
forcing steel bars is in the fabricat- 
ing-distribution area of the market. 
Mill prices are firm, and contractors 
are holding quotations on bars in 
place. But competition for tonnage 
among distributors, notably in New 
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England, has forced some sellers out 
of the market. This is particularly 
true on bridge tonnage with con- 
tractor buyers hammering prices 
down. 

Tonnages being placed and esti- 
mated are slightly heavier, but the 
big bulge in buying is not expected 
until the seasonal upswing in con- 
struction starts in the spring. 

The outlook for second quarter 
business is generally promising. Sub- 
stantial tonnage is pending before 
the market, including 5900 tons for 
the Washington State second Lake 
Washington floating bridge, 1600 
tons for Seattle’s Tolt River dam, 
2500 tons for freeway bridge ap- 
proaches at Seattle, and 1165 tons 
for the bridge superstructure at that 
point. 

Imported bars continue to furnish 
sharp competition to the domestic 
product. In fact, imported prices are 
a major factor in price weakness at 
the distributor level. 


Atlantic's Strike Ended 


Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, closed 
by a strike since last Oct. 31, re- 
sumed operations Feb. 16 after an 


agreement with the United Steel- 
workers of America was reached. 
It establishes definite job classifica- 
tions and lines of promotion in each 
classification, based on_ seniority. 
Wages were not involved. 

The company announced it will 
reactivate its blast furnaces, idle the 
last two years. Capacity of the 
blooming mill is only sufficient to 
handle production of the electric 
furnaces. 

About 1300 employees were idled 
by the strike, which lasted 103 
days. Payroll losses exceeded $1.5 
million. 


Stainless Steel... 


Production of stainless and heat 
resisting steel ingots last year 
totaled 892,984 tons reports the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. It 
compares with 1,000,357 in 1957, 
and 1,210,569 in 1956. 

Fourth quarter output amounted 
to 300,522 tons, vs. 213,283 tons 
in the preceding quarter and 206,- 
624 in the corresponding quarter 
of 1957. In the last quarter of 1956, 
output was 360,823 tons. 


Strong closing action. Picks up any- 
thing it can get its blades around. 
All-welded high-carbon steel con- 
struction means low-cost perform- 


ance for a long time. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES: 
Multi-Sheave Reeving 

High Wear-Resistant Alloy Sheaves 
Recessed Alemite Grease Fittings 

3 and 4-Blade Models 

VY to 4 cu. yds. 


Write for Free Booklet 


ERIE 
STRAYER 
COMPANY 


1419 RUDOLPH AVE., ERIE, PA. 
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Bauxite Supply 
Will Last for Years 


THE ALUMINUM industry has 
enough ore reserves for many gen- 
erations to come, reports Walter L. 
Rice, president, Reynolds Mining 


He states that other light metals 
—magnesium, titanium, and zirco- 
nium — are also fulfilling or out- 
distancing the rates of growth esti- 
mated by the Paley report. 
© Outlook—Mr. Rice envisions giant 
ocean carriers transporting 100,000 
tons of bauxite between continents 
as cheaply as ores are now shipped 
between Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 


reports the American Railway Car 
Institute and the Association ot 
American Railroads. 

Backlogs as of Feb. | totaled 29,- 
470 units, against 27,596 on jane 
and 55,941 on Feb. 1, 1958. 

January deliveries were 1940, 
compared with 2621 in December, 


and 7219 in January a year ago. 
The New York Central Railroad 


Corp. and vice president, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Rice says the development of 
processes for economically refining 
low grade ores has given the indus- 
try wider scope in its search for 
new reserves. 


has ordered 1000. seventy-ton hop- 
per cars from its East Rochester, 
N. Y., shops. The cars will cost 
about $8,600,000, with delivery 
planned for this fall. It was the 
road’s first order in a year. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 124 
Freight car orders in January in- 
creased to 4007 units, vs. 3830 in 
December and 401 in January, 1958, 


© More Competitive—“Rising costs 
and new processes will, perhaps in 
a decade or two, make North Amer- 


Steel Ingot Production--January, 1959 


ica’s. abund £ bauxite substi sae 
ica’s abundance of bauxite SuUDSU- OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER PROCESS ELECTRIC TOTAL Per cent of 
tutes competitive with bauxite from eae (Net tons) (Net tons) (Net tons) (Net tons) (Net tons) capacity 
3” : oe 
overseas,” he predicts. One _ pro- +January 8,281,000 120,000 187,000 724,000 9,312,000 74.3 
ducer reports it has developed a. OPEN HEARTH— -——BESSEMER ___ELECTRIC TOTAL——— 
process for economically using high Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
A 5 a O ; of of of of 
alumina clay which IS plentiful In Period Net tons capacity Nettons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity 
our northwestern and _ southern 1958 
“ i ieaaen January 6,085,124 58.6 121,338 35.5 547,440 44.3 6,753,912 56.5 
states.” Recent finds indicating huge — February . 5,252,112 56.0 81,597 26.4 448,614 40.6 5,782,323 53.6 
: eet: : 1: March 5,598,944 53.9 122,317 35.8 533,361 43.6 6,254,622 52.3 
bauxite deposits a Africa, Australia, 1st Qtr. .. 16,936,180 56.2 325,252 32.8 1,529,425 43.1 18,790,857 54.1 
and Asia foreshadow “a growing ANSHaN shane 4,875,619 48.5 109,433 33.1 547,939 46.3 5,532,991 47.8 
trend to utilize bauxites found in May 5,602,123 53.9 110,366 32.3 588, 670 48.2 6,301,159 52.7 
di 4 WAS sesoe 6,378,942 63.4 88,125 26.6 660,413 55.8 7,127,480 61.6 
istant corners of the Free World, ond Qtr. .. 16,856,684 55.3 307,924 30.7 1,797,022 50.1 18,961,630 54.0 
adds 1st 6 Mo.. 33,792,864 55.7 633,176 31.7 3,326,447 46.6 37,752,487 54.1 
: HO cacces Bm EOn 55.0 114,218 33.4 615,600 50.4 6,442,405 53.9 
Mr. Rice called Paley report fore- August 6,481,185 62.4 134,435 39.3 692,383 56.6 7,308,003 61.1 
casts for light metals too conser- September.. 6,769,660 67.3 103,194 31.2 759,518 64.2 7,632,372 66.0 
: 8 Py £e 2 3rd Qtr. .. 18,963,432 61.5 351,847 34.7 2,067,501 57.0 21,382 780 60.3 
vative. The Paley committee, part QW, snoce 52,756,296 51.7 985,023 32.7 5,393,948 50.1 59,135,267 56.2 
of the President’s Materials Policy October ... 7,795,541 75.0 148,458 43.4 895,779 73.3 8,839,778 74.0 
C ae ? November.. 7,572,555 75.3 145,867 44.1 850,896 71.9 8,569,318 74.1 
ommission which made a 25 year = *December ._7,755,002 74.6 116,637 34.1 838,883 68.6 8,710,522 720 
forec : : : 4th Qtr. . 23,123 098 75.0 410,962 40.5 2,585,558 71.3 26,119,618 73.6 
HORSE 8 1950, said consumption —2nq ¢ Mo. 42,086,530 68.3 «762,809 87.6 4,653,059 64.1 47,502,398 67.0 
In 1975 would be about 4.5 million *Total . 75,879,394 62.0 1,395,985 34.7 7,979,506 55.4 85,254,885 60.6 


tons. He says projections by his 
company indicate it will be closer 
to 10 million tons, five times pres- 
ent usage. 


Note—The percentages are based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1959: Open hearth, 126,528, - 
380 net tons; bessemer, 3,577,000 net tons; basic oxygen process, 4,033,160 net tons; electric and 
crucible, 13,495,130 net tons. Total: 147,633,670 net tons. In 1958, the capacity tonnages were: 
Open hearth, 122,321,830 net tons; bessemer, 4,027,000 net tons; oxygen process, electric and 
crucible, 14 393,740 net tons. Total: 140,742,570 net tons. 

*Revised. Preliminary. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Week Ended Same Week SOS aN SUH rane aaa (ia 
Feb. 22 Change 1957 | | 
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INGOT PRODUCTION# 


Week Ended Week Month 
Feb. 22 Ago Ago 


151.8} 147.6 128.0 


COPYRIGHT 1959 


. 2,439} ALS Ne 


(In thousands) 


2,371 2,056 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. — 
+Estimated, {American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in {aR T UST) Sn 


1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. : | | OCT. | NOV. | DEG. | 
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Price Indexes and Composites 
FINISHED STEEL PRICE 


(1947- 49=100) 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


200 


180 


170 


160 


150 


140 


130 


Feb. 17, 1959 


187.0 


Week Ago 


187.0 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Week Ended Feb. 17 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 
Plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


Rails, Standard No. 1. $5.825 
Ralls, Light, 40. Ib ...... 7.292 
PEO re NALOS asda eiv/ehevseetelsie’ oleur 6.875 
Axles, Railway ........ 10.175 
Wheeis, Freight Car, 33 

in «(per “wheell)” “ac... 62.000 
Plates, Carbon ......... 6.350 
Structural Shapes Den 6.167 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon 

CID RE ia ether okies since 0.560 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 

Hardening Die (lb) i 0.680 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. 

Alloy, High Speed, W 

6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 

Bo, 56 0.060 (CID) sins 0s, 1.400 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 

Alloy, High Speed, W18, 

Create ET CID)T 6 ones 1.895 
isehe Mekl ewan SWNON ES Sno 10.775 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 

WN R a iate rainy pocoera tooo neh Seok 0.543 
Bars. HeR.) Carbon! ~.....- 6.675 


FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Bars, H.R., Chicago 
Bars, H.R., deld. Philadelphia 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh 4 


Pittsburgh.... 


Shapes, Std., 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia . 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, Chicago 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .... 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 
Plates, Claymont, Del. 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit : 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 


, H.R., Pittsburgh 


Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ....... 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 

Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 


Feb. 18 


1959 


5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65* 
5.50 
5.50 
5.77 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


5.10 


8.95 


Tin plate (1.50 Ib) box, Pitts. $10.65 


Bars, 
Bars, 
Bars, 
Bars, 
(ib) 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
(Ib) 
Sheets, Electrical ....... 
Strip, C.R., Carbon 
Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 
(ib) 
Strip, H.R., Carbon 
Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
ft) 
Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 
GG) ere Mer teeta eet asueyensvayens 
Pipe, Line (100 ft) 
Casing, Oil Well, 
(100 ft) 
Casing, Oil Well, 
(100 ft) 


Reinforcing 

C.F., Carbon 
C.F., Alloy 
C.F., Stainless, 


HR; (Carpon vcs 
Cun; Carbon os... 
Galvanized 


Carbon 


Cars, Stainless, 302 


190 
180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
130 
apR.| MAY | JUNE 
Month Ago Jan. Avg Year Ago 
Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 51.200 Black Plate, Canmaking 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 Ib base box) 7.900 
(Hon CUD 2) conncossac 26.157 Wire, Drawn, Carbon 10.575 
NOR BU i ie Ot as Ns Se aad eats 
pSse: 304 (100 ft) eievsieie 205.608 Bale Ties (bundles) 7.967 
Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
Ib (95 Ib base box) 10.100 Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 8.719 
Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
0.25 Ib (95 lb base box) 8.800 TOLD) Fare reteneteeatenttens er renonse) oye 21.737 
6.385 
10.710 Ae, 
14.12 rE 
# STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
0.570 
6.350 Feb. 18 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
7.300 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
8.695 Index (1935-39 avg=100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 239.15 189.74 
0.688 Index in cents per Ib ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 6.479 5.140 
12.625 
9.489 - 
STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
0.493 
6.250 Finished Steel, NT ....... $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 $145.42 $113.91 
19.903 No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 
: BasicuPiceirony. Giv-c oe 65.99 65.99 65.99 65.99 56.04 
23.583 Malleable Pig Iron, GT 67.27 67.27 67.27 67.27 57.27 
199.53 Steelmaking Scrap, GT 42.50 42.50 40.67 37.17 26.83 
201.080 
*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
315.213 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


*Including 0.35¢c for special quality. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) 


Wire rods 4-%” Pitts. 


February 23, 1959 


$99.50 
6.40 


Week Month Year Day 
Ago Ago Ago Ago 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.975 5.975 5.725 5.302 
7.65° 7.65* 7.30* 5.20 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.302. 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05-6.15 4.975 
6.875 6.875 6.60 5.275 
5.10 5.10 4.925 4.425 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
7,425 7.425 7.15 5.45 
7.425 7.425 TAS 5.70 
7.425 7.425 7.25 5.45-6.05 
8.00 8.00 7.65 §.525 
8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 
$10.65 . $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 
$99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 
6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 


Ferromanganese, 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton Neg. 
Bessemer, Pitts..-—......., $67.00 
Basics Walley. cettatareepeteier-leie 66.00 
Basic, deld., Phila, 22.55. 70.41 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 
No. 2 Edry, Chicago -<--:;. 66.50 
No. 2 Fadry, deld., Phila. 70.91 
No_2-Frary, Birm. fee. ss: 62.50 
No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 
Malleable, Valley ......... 66.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.50 

net tonjt .. 245.00 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 

$67.00 $67.00 $67.00 
66.00 66.00 66.00 
70.41 70.41 70.41 
66.50: 66.50 66.50 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
70.91 70.91 70.91 
62.50 62.50 62.50 
70.20 70.20 70.20 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
66.50 66.50 66.50 

245.00 245.00 245.00 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $43.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. 40.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 44.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 48.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 44.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo . 41.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 64.50 
Now 1) Gast Chicago ecm 49.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 
Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 30.50 


$43.50 $43.50 $34.50 
40.00 36.00 38.50 
44.00 42.50 38.50 
48.50 43.50 37.50 
44.50 40.50 33.50 
41.50 35.50 28.50, 
64.50 62.50 54.50... 
49.50 47.50 41.50 - 

$15.25 $15.25 $15.25 
18.25 18.25 18.25 
30.50 30.50 30.50 


5 Yr 
Ago 
$57.00 
56.00 
59.66 
56.50 
56.50 
60.16 
52.88 
60.43 
56.50 
56.50 
200.00 


TUBE DISTRIBUTORS BALANCED SERVICE 


can improve your steel tubing profit picture! 


Important? Of course. If you buy steel tubing regularly, 
you can improve profits by cutting production costs, 
handling and inventory costs, minimizing your inventory 
investment...without paying a premium, when you buy 
in warehouse quantities. 


1. Personalized Inventory Plan custom-tailored to your 
requirements*. 
2.TD’s complete quality control program. 
8. Extra warehouse services. 
. Technical assistance from steel tubing specialists. 


4 
5. Thousands of sizes in all standard specifications and 
analyses in stock. 


6. Systematic handling that insures on-time delivery. 


AMERICAN. STEEL 
Saar 
AE sit} 


WAREHOUSE ASS N 


3K PERSONALIZED INVENTORY PLAN CUSTOM-TAILORED TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS! A reserve of tubing is held in your name 
_at no additional cost. TD inventories, handles and ships 
it, according to your scheduled requirements—as a cus- 
tomer service. You invest no money, take no risks, and 
pay nothing extra for this exclusive service. 


Call TD for—stainless, alloy and carbon steel tubing, both 
aircraft and commercial quality. 


Write Dept. S 24 today for your copy of “Kighteen Ways 
to Save Money in Your Steel Tubing Purchasing,” and 
the name of your nearest TD representative. 


TUBE DISTRIBUTORS CoO., INC. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK © TWX: G-CY-NY=4695 @ CABLE: TUBEDIS 
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STEEL 


|S | Pri Mill prices as repo 
tee rices Caren ee See toy Saat.) Heb: 18, cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics 
=a poin indicates producing company. Key to producers, page 122, footnotes, page 124, 


q SEMIFINISHED Kokomo,Ind. C16 6.50 
ooo Ashl ; ‘ 
| DeeeC cise e133 ee ee 78 psbleed ys) A10 ...5.30 Alton,II Li .......- 5.875 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.125 
4 Munhall Seon rowing (NT) Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.65 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... Ded OMe Atlanta) CQ) gmeaul 1urabersigys « Bests eNiles Cali tyme ler cenien 6.375 
‘| all, Pa. $76.00 Monessen,Pa. P7 ......6.40 Clairton ie ere ».....5.30 Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 Pittsburgh J5 ........ 5.675 
|| INGOTS, ae Fer ie N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11. .6.40 Genes DRI Cos ee 5.30 Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.420 
MeDetroit 841 .......... $82.00 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....7.20 Clevela a 35, 2 ....5.30 Buffalo(9) R2 ........ 5.675 SanFrancisco S7 .....- 6.52 
|| Economy,Pa. B14 32.00 Portsmouth,O. P12 6.40 GC 2 bane ers 5.30 Canton,0.(23) R2 ......6.15 Seattle B3 6.425 
ii Farrell Pa. 83... : : 2 Beene oatesville,Pa, L7 ...... BIO CILitOrn Dae OO UB Oecd 67D ei wes mee ad : 
i) Farrell,Pa. 83 ...... So cge poeple NJ ORS cs 6.50 Conshohock SIDED eC) Uo iia 3-019 
@| Lowellville,o. s3°..).! 82-00 S.Chicago,Ill. R2, Wid. 16.40 eee COUN REAS OMIT Gh Gi pon eacesaect soled ayy 
| Midland. Pacis. 7. 82:09 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 16.50 Fairfield, Ala se ie 5.30 Ecorse,Mich(9) G5 _....5.675 Aliquippa,Fa-_ 75 --.-- bee 
f} Munhall,Pa. U5 inc) Sterling, Il.(1) N15 + 6. eld, Ala. 902 (\..... 5.30 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.425 Clairton,Pa. U5 ee 80 
BAe. ga 82.00 Sterling Ill as ee Os40u MarrelisPa. ISS, ,oscc): 5.30 Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 5.675 Gary,Ind. U5 ..........6.80 
pais HSB) cole oe S200R Se — Fontana,Calif.(30) Ki ..6.10 Fairless,Pa.(9) US ....5.825 Houston S5_.........-+. 7.05 
| BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS Worcester,Mass. AT... 40 Gary,Ind. U5 ..........5.30 Fontana,Calif.(9) Ki ..6.375 KansasCity,Mo. $5 ....7.03 
a Carbon, Rerolling (NT) , : a5 5 RT® Geneva Utah C11. ...5.30 Gary,Ind.(9) US ......5.675 Pittsburgh Jb ....... .. .6.80 
a) Bartonvi i ity 2-540) Eloustom(9)) Sb ness ae eDs92 Youngstown U5 ........6.80 
‘ Sere a ace e820 STRUCTU RALS Harrisburg Fa: P4 ...-5:30 Beer) 1-2) Sirens 
MEchaiG eo. pad arbon Steel Std. Shapes GUSONISHY Soocooecded 5.40 Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 BARS, C.F. Leaded 
§] Clairton,Pa. U5 ...... 00 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..5.0 2%d-Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1.5.30 Joliet, I. P22 ........5.675 (Including leaded extra) 
| insles see ee 80.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 5.30 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5. .5.92 Carbon 
j| Fairfield,Ala. T2 __... BOCO AGE, Kalil 5.2 dy esan ee 579 wackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.30 Lackawanna(9) B2 5.675 LosAngeles P2, S30 . .11.75* 
Be el Ala 9 02 ones BUG OerecsemiertAlate a5 0k 5000 prs CO eas oo: 5.30 LosAngeles(9) B3 ...-..6.375 
Gary.ind. Us 2 90.50sBethichor,Pa, B2 |. -..5.55 medua,Colo” C10 «.7-@-15 Massition,O: (25) 2 +. 6.15 Alloy 
Sree ie oes het 38 80.00 Birmingham C15 5.50 Munhall,Pa. Ud ........ G.SOMniciMcrT aoa CAaiad 6 02D ee een oan ae 
Mere cns NY BS cee Gieitton, Pa. Us Re erinoe Oyo eee 5.30 Milton,Pa. M18 Beis oe ean M12 ©1010 
ey UN ©. B2 80-00 airfield, Ala. "TZ... 5.50 Pittsburgh J5_.........5.30 Minnequa,Colo. C10... .6.125 Caaneni EIS At ee 
MS eee eo Gk 80.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 5-50 Riverdale,IM. Al .......5.30 Niles,Calif. Pl ......6375 SE eas ae: ee 
e| S.Chica ae Sere 60-00) (Gary,Ind) Wp 2.520 5.50 Seattle BS i peace ee eO EN Tl wana N.Y (23)B11 6 025 Biyriay Ow WS. wees ts 10.175 
‘| eee He R2, U5 ..80.00 Geneva,Utah Cll .....5.50 Sharon,Pa. 83 ........ 5 SOM Owensboro kya (OGs 6.025 Monaca,Pa. S17 ...--. 10.175 
wl Steriin nae oa Wome SONOOM rioustonuecne maee 85160 S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.30 pittsburg Calif (9) C11.6.375 Newark,N.J. W18 ..- -10.35 
B | pune Dees eee 80.00 Ind.Harbor,In “5 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.30 pj : 2 -6.979 SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....10.35 
e010 ee ee oe Sierling, I. Nip Pe ee On Ee a ar 
| nate i 1 n,Pa. Fass Go MOOS os POTS 3.00 0% Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 i = 
1 esc latbeny, Ferging (NT) Joliet I, P22 oe... Beso svommenyaties OW ele, Filta Ces ACT aie eae camara ae 
rill essemer,Pa. U5 ... ansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5. arren,O. R2 -....... 5.30 1] a e B. 
4] Buffalo R2 . oy Ae t ieee Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ers Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.30 Screen onaus. as ois BARS, Cold-Finished Carb 
ae pn 07.0: e110 2000 mesh nscles BS ares 5 = 6.20 Youngstown(27) R2 ... -5.30 §. Duquesne, Pa.(9) U5. 5.675 ones ae Ky wii? 65 
, lai inn ‘ . g Sten 
OO es 3s 99.50 praia aa O10 paws CON pingec ication Abraei Rasen oe ee ies 6.425 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 
¢ poo nohocken. Fa: ais ed 04 50 UN A UP ones ae Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.05 ee Sea N15. .5.675 Birmingham C15 8.25 
sley, Ala. AEE OOE5O Calif. ni guages SOARS IMG) INGE) scowl) STATS Is ooeicbeacous 
|| Fairfield, Ala. T2 ......99.50 PHGenisyilienm ae meen eS Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 7.85 Stiithers.0.(9) Yi o-..5.675 Buffalo BS ... Boome feck 
i Geneva,Utah-@€1l ...-.. 7.05 Camden,N. Pl ti 
Metarrellipa, G3, S40. ..9.99.50) Ecrtland Ores. Of)... 6.25 Houston S5 715 Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 . 5.675 G J. BIB se 
MM icatsna-Calli- Ki. 109,004 cc te PS Taye es 6:20 radugeste re dlDU oomancerCalit(9) CI -6:310. cricee BOS ae 7.65 
Gary,Ind. U5 S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....-7-05 Warre Or MICRO LW ES ate ee st 7.65 
y bo WES ang a0 bana. 99.50 Hl. Ud, orbOsnanrowsPolnt ida bee 70bt en Oa ee .-6.0°5 Gjeveland A7, C20 ....7.65 
9) Geneva,Utah C11 ...... 99.50 S&:SanFrancisco B3 mat rOrl Oo) Youngstown(9) R2, U5 .5.675 Detroit BS P17 7.85 
| Houston S5 .......... jo4.50 Sterling,Il. N15 ........5.50 PLATES, Wrought Iron De ere oe ee ee 
ou pn Ea B2 ....99.50 Lorranes, Caut. Cl1 ....6.20 Economy,Pa. B14 ..... 13.55 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy eRe AR ies an 
SeleLackawanna,N.Y. B2..99.50 Weltton,W.Va. W6 -...5.50 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.725 EN eee oe 
ou] LosAngeles B3 ....... i PLATES, H.S., L.A. Se eae era Ry Dae Cra AE ap co 
| Miciana Pa. Cis ..1), 90150 Bethtenem, Be. 27" ye see Bridgeport,Conn. C32 $5.80 Seca seo Nope G ee 
™]| Munhall,Pa. U5 .. i De it eaeeceee ae rN SHANG) Keven LOS k -95 Buffalo R2 . QO sInd. R2 ....-.+-- : 
) | Owensboro, Ky. Mas ei eoro Poarsne Calif. Ki po-2- 20-00) Bessemer, Ale. (12) oat 0-80 Canton.0. R2, T7 : oe GreenBay, Wis. F7 ....-- 7.65 
MR eiic B21 0 ei risiop Indienatiarnor,ina, 1-2. 5.50 Claimon Ps. Ue --++++7-99 Clairton,Pa. U5 pe Hammond,Ind. 35, 12 ..7-84 
|| Sharon,Pa. $3 °........99.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 Claymorit,Del., C22 ....783 Detroit S41... ......6.725 Herve di BE at woo one 
| S.Chica Uae meets Cleveland J5, R2 ....-- 7.95 ¥ 55 Harvey, Ill. Be we eee Oo. 
go R2, U5, W14.99.50 Munhall,Pa, US Economy,Pa. B14 6.725 
Mls Duquesne,Pa. US ....99.50 Phoenixville,Pa, P4 .... 5.50 Coatesville,Pa. LT ....-- TO ee rice, Gb ek eas eee $30 ....9.10 
@} S.SanFrancisco B3 * "7109.00 S.Chicago ml “us = een Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .-7.95 Wairless,Pa. U5 6.875 LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9.10 
VY} Warren Re ; pO Or See Economy,Pa. B14 .....- 7.95 ; sress +00’ Mansfield,Mass. B2 creO 
envOLnCii ~ 7, 99.50 Sterling,Ill. N15 5.50 Farrell,Pa. S3 .......-6.725 , 
ae ae Se siotWiNas awe 550 Sooo Mien. S> rege cee Fontana, Calif, KL occ. T11D Spe Soe gratis 
ai oy, Forging (NT) ap ewes Seas Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...---7-95 Gary, al. Ue. 6.725 Midland,Pa. C18 ....-- a 
Bi’ Bethlehem,Pa. B2 —..$119.00 ,,,__, Alloy, Std. Shapes Farrell,Pa. S3_......-- 7.95 s rer or sneha Monaca,Pa. S17 «2.2. +0. 7.65 
@| Bridgeport,Conn. ©32..119.00 Aliquippa,Pa. | J5 Bee het Bon Re RE eer yi 6-973 Newark,N.J. W18 ...-+. 8.10 
SimSuttalo R20). ....... 119.00 Clairton, Pa. WOU owas a. O- Gary,Ind. U5 .....-. Pas OOu=ponnstown Dam Bote eostao NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
GantomOuR2 TT er. 119.00 Gary,Ind. US ....-.-.+. .80 Geneva,Utah Cil ....--. 7.99 -ansasCity,Mo. S5 975 Pittsburgh JS +... a... 7.65 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3..126.00 Houston Sd ....... 6. Houston Sd . .-8.05 Tackawanna,N.Y B2. 6.725 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ... .7.90 
BieDetroit S412... 2. 119.90 Munhall,Pa. US Tad Harbor Inde 1-2. Vint 05s pee kneclos Hau. eee et ho Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
@ | Economy,Pa. B14 ....119.00 §.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..6.80 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...-7-95 yowellville,O. S3 ......6.725 Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
‘a pocrell, Pa. iShukrormacaor 119.00 H.S., L.A., Std. Shapes Munhall,Pa. U5 ..---- ee Disissilon OM oan GD Sie eaten wi nee ae 
"a ‘ontana,Calif. K1 ....140.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 8.05 Pittsburgh JO ...-.- +--+! Midland TO GH ona AAS pringCity,Pa. K3 ...... : 
| Garye Gnade We: sisreteiers.o-« 119.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2....... 8.05 Seattle [Sey ea egere our! 8.85 Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....6.725 Struthers,O: Ya =.....- 7.65 
ma Houston S5 .......... 124.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 3.10 Sharon,Pa. S3.......--- 7.95 pittsburgh JD .....---6-725 Warren,O. G17 ....-...%-60 
| Ind-Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..119.00 Clairton,Pa. US ........8.05 §.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.95 gharon,Pa. 83 6.725 Waukegan Ill. AV .-... 7.65 
il eee B2 ....119.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 8.05 SparrowsPoint, Md. IBQR eee S.Chicago R2, U5, “wi 4 6.725 Mee aa et 
! ackawanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 8.85 Warren,O. RU etareier ckeleter= te &@ Duquesne,Pas Ub ....6.725 oungstown Ble Be 
podinecles BS 2 e scgered 139.00 Cary WO ieevetne aces 8.05 Youngstown US, Y1 ....7.95 Siruthers,O. ¥1 .....-6.725-pags, Cold-Finished Carbon 
| illeyO." SS)... « 119.00 eneva,Utah Cll ......8.05 Warren;O. Cl) 2252-4 6.725 
{}} Massillon,O. e PLATES, Alloy p £ (Turned and Ground) 
atte Cis ais-oG ouster BU Pero eg op Alauippa Pan JO nc 9) Youngstown U5 .....-6.725 Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6.55 
| Munhall,Pa, U5 ......119.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... oJ Claymont,Del. C22 ...-7-50 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, HR. eae ait 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....119,00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.15 Goatesville,Pa. L7 .....7-50 High-Strength, Low-Alloy BARS, Cold-Finishe oy 
) paren Ea, Roe 119.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 a a ae wae Sievlieete oF Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 8 30 eee eae e ae 
| S.Chicago R2,U5,W14.119.00 Los Angeles B3 ........ Sig a agro TN, GUD . eaverFalls, Pa 
S Duquesne, Pa, US -.119,00 Munhall,Pa, US... Bop ontana, Calif, Ki ...--- ooo Bee aes -++++ +830 Bethlehem,Pa. B2_....9.025 
Stenthers,O. Yi .-.... 119.00. Seattle BS. .....=7.... Seas A tee eon ee! 70 Clairton,Pa. US ......--8.30 Pane CS Cee Bek 
arnent Ont Cigars oan 119.00 S8.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14..8.05 a ewe = Cieveland (RZ 339 Buffalo ; v2 24 9.025 
; des el, SAE coo alah : weve eee Bi 
| ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 8;SanFrancisco B3 ... .8.70 eae B2 ......7.50 Hcorse,Mich. G5 ... "''g'39 Camden,N.J. PIS ....-. She. 
| Buffalo 'R2 ) Sterling,I. N15 .....<:-7.75 : ee WairfieldeAtas 02) eee 3.390 Canton,O. TT 2. --+.s8 
ao +o. - $122.50 S Lowellville,O. S3 ...-- Sa) , 2 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...-. 9.025 
S| Canton,O. R2........ Hs OO eee B05) See rym as es ooo montana Cale Se eee ey cn aus 5.005 
Bie Cleveland R2 ........ 122.50 H.S., L.A. Wide Flange AGRI O) cased 750 Gary,Ind. U5 ..-..---: 8.30 & eee yee rh ee es 025 
Gary,Ind. US ........ 122.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... BELO to UTE TS ce OE Oa ee reo aa 8.55 ct BS, P17 ...,..9-225 
8.Chicago.IIl. R2, Wi4 12250 Ind-Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....8.05 Seattle B3_.-..-----+-8-40 Tee ene Seger TOGA EUGL. soonons on eBO2S 
iq “Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..122.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 Sharon,Pa. Stan ae cicene 7.50 JOohnstown,Pa. B2 .....-°-8" Donora,Pa. AT ...-----9.025 
B| Warren,O. C17 ...... 122.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......-8.05 §.Chicago,Il. U5, W14. .7.50 KansasCity,Mo. SS ...-8.59 Fivria,o, W8 .......9.025 
|] SKELP Clea 0 ee nat SIDS Siamrewerolny Md. B2),. 7.50) cecrew ye Pe 8-30 FranklinPark,IIl. Nd. .9.025 
Bi jcicpa’Pa. so 2. .:.8.08 Riedie TUS ee To Voungstnwa Wi joes T00 Gee ee yo gen ging CMe Onegai 9.025 
}| Munhall,Pa. U5 ..... "5 OB FLOOR PLATES Seaton oun ee ONG; GreenBay,Wis. F7_ ...9.020 
Bip Pittsburgh J5 <.......5.05 pearinc FILING FeO OR eres). iaaane 6.379 S:Chicago, 1. R2, “W14..8.30 gee Ee ee a Nee 
pe arren; O07 Be sees 5.05 Bethleh D Gonshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.375 S.Duquesne,Pa. US ....8.30 he OES ease 
| Youngstown R2, U5 5.05 ethlehem,Pa. B2..... 5.55 Gare [-2 6.375 S.SanF + B3 9.05 Harvey,lll. BS .....-. .9.025 
| nore Tae non naa ie oe BO epee os OS Se ei at. aan eeemenea Ne eee 
| WIRE RODS TackawannayN.Y-«B2 ..5.55 pitepurgh JS .-0..... Bee VGLNCStOWHETIST een tin (630) Loe tree ee $30 ...11.00 
| AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..6.40 Munhall,Pa. US .......-5.50 g Ghica pant! Us. eds srerrss 2-9" yransfield,Mass. Bd . .9.325 
| Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.40 S-Chicago,Il. I-2, U5 ee DCOO! ne ele a ant BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...9.025 
as Tle eran 6.60 STEEL SHEET PILING PLATES, Ingot Iron _—.— Bethlehem, Pa: (9) B2 . 5-825 Midland,Pa. C18 ......9.025 
; artonville,Ill. K4 ....6.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.50 Ashland c.1.(15) A10 ..5.55 Houston(9) S5 ........5.925 Monaca,Pa. S17 ......9.020 
Biutialo Wi12 essed 3 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.50 ‘Ashland 1.c.1.(15) A10 ..6.05 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5. .5.925 Newark,N.J. W18 ....9.20 
Cleveland VAT ich. ‘ Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 6.50 Cleveland c.l. R2 ......6.05 Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 Plymouth, Mich. P5 ....9.225 
Donora,Pa. AT ........ : S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 ..6.50 Warren,O. c.l. R2 ....6.05 Sterling, Il N15 ...... 5.775 S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ...9.025 
Hairfield, Ala, 2T2. .\-\.456: Weirton,W.Va. W' Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ..5.675 SpringCity,Pa. Ks Be ge20 
; SANG SooaGeo 2 
|| Titiswatcernen, ina.” vi! 16-40 PLATES ales Sena eee eo cir 7 8.026 | 
or,ind. awGs arren,O. pawn 6.006 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 i" PLATES, Carbon Steel BARS, eke Ronee coon BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. shape: Waukegan, Ill. A7_ ....9.02 
BR Joliet,’ AT <3. -20..2- 6.40 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5 eerie te SAV QICH EE FS Buss 2 UA as a heeiaee are i cty 
KansasCity,Mo, $5 ... Aliquippa,Pa, J Seo Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 Atlanta All /........5. 875 Worcester, Mass AT 1.9.325 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..5.675 
FQ eWay FN ens a ces cin ce OOM Aa) 
Birmingham ©15 .....5.675 
Buffalo R2 rele 10 lO 
Cleveland: R2 <n. 0221.0. 675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ... 5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 6.425 
Mairtield| Ala. O02 vanes 5.675 
airless) Ran tS. crn sisee 5.825 
Fontana, Calif. K1 Tendo 
Ft.Worth, Tex (4) (26) T4 5.925 
Gary ind aa Since creme 5.675 
FELOUSLON SO; wereiaiecteielercts 5,925 
Ind.Harbor Ind. I-2, Y1 5.675 
Johnstown Pa. = ae OllD 
POMEE Te 22 erenalerste ners 5.675 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... Do 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles! B38 ao. -.-. 6.375 
Madison lily ey sec -0 5.875 
Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.125 
Niles; Calif reer 6.375 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 6.375 
Pittsbureh. Ih conecass 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O04 . 6.425 
SandSprings, Okla, G5 -5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 6.425 
S.Chicago,I]. R2, W14.5.675 
S.Duquesne.Pa. U5 5.675 
§.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5.675 
Sterling,Il.(1) N15 5.675 
Sterling,Ill. N15 5.775 
Struthers, O7 Yd tena. 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 6.375 
Youngstown R2, U5 5.675 
BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Baltimore) 3B2) Wine meee nine 2 
Boston B2, U8 . 8.15 
CShicale om Sim ener veneer atet 7.41 
Cleveland WU Sis pean cose 7.39 
Houston (S5y ....0< M00. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... BS 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 Une} 
oENarion) Ol SPL icc econ 6.70 
Newark N.J. U8 7.80 
Philadelphia. US -......7-68 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 '..,.. aoe 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 7.60 
{Seattle BR, Ni4-....... 7.95 
.SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 7.33 
told steno WOLSS Soe aeouobos eulg 
 Williamsport,Pa. S19 7.25 


“BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 19.00 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
AS 


Acme Steel, Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

Aili Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 

B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Diy., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 

C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 

C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 

C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 

C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 

C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 

C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 

C15 Connors Steel Div., 
H, KE. Porter Co. Inc. 

C16 Continental Steel Corp. 

C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 

C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 

C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 

C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 


A6 
AT 


122 


McK.Rks. (S.R.) 
McK.Rks. (D.R.) 


L5 
L5 


. 14.50 
.19.80 


McK.Rks. (Staybolt) L5 20.95 
BARS, Rail Steel 

ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin Pa.(3) FS ...9.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ...5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 . -D.008 
Tonawanda(3) B12 5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 6.10 

SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 


(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.10 
Allenport,ea. I wen. 5.10 
Aliquippa Pa. JS ...... 5.10 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 5.10 
Cleveland J5, R2~%.....- 5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.15 
Detroit(8) M1 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.10 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .5.10 
Hairless sha. Uo rem 5.15 
Farrell,Pa. S3_... Dad) 
Fontana,Calif. K1 5.825 
(CLV Ave Witt oousonude 5.10 
Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 5.20 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 ..5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
IGANAjaecl., AWG 65 aoc OOD .10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 5.10 
Munhall,Pa. US .......- 5.10 
WNewport;Ky. A2 ...-.<5 5.10 
Niles,O. M21, S3 .. 5.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 5.80 
lesheslopbysdol Alay Go amoo ood 5.10 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.10 
Riverdale,Ill Al ....... 5.10 
Sharon,Pa. S383 ...-...- 5.10 
S.Chicago,Il], U5, W14..5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 5.10 
Wrarrenj@s G25 fis 5.10 
Weirton.W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.275 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 


Gary Wb acer emnoeeO 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 8.40 
IRM S, NOY so oqoao ue tre 8.40 
Wihpiaoenhbiers, IWS) 4 coanae 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 22 2 840 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. 
C32 Carpenter Steelof N.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


D6 
D7 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

Enamel Prod. & Plating 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 

Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... Tao2o) 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 7.025 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.525 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 ..... 7.525 
Mairless,Pa., US, oe. 7.575 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ... 7.525 
Fontana,Calif, Ki ..-.. 8.25 
Gary,Ind, U5 .... -.020 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, Y1 7.525 
frvin,Pa. US... ioZeo 
Lackawanna(35) B2 7.525 
MunhallPan Ub ee. 17.525 
Niles O. S3.... -7.525 
Pittsburgh J5 .........7.525 
S.Chicago, Il. UB, “wi4. 7.525 
Sharon, Pa. (SS. era . 7,525 
SparrowsPoint(36) Be. 0.525 
Warten,O; 2 jon. 7.525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... a 525 
Youngstown Ud, Y1 ...7.525 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...5.35 
Cleveland R2 ...... 5.875 


Warren,O. R2 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Cleveland R2 7.05 
Middletown,O. A10 
Warren,O. R2 ....-.... 7.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.275 
Allenport,Pa. P73... 4: 6.275 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .6.325 
TD anos WL oan oeeneete 6.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ... 6.275 
iaintield Alaa) denise ce. 6.275 
MeWbeeIses (We Gagdons 6.325 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 6.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.40 
Gary indh WS, wich sates: 6.275 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 sr okoers3(2) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.275 
Irvin,Pa, US ...-....--. 6.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.275 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....-- 6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.275 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ...7.225 
Pittsburgh J5 ......<..- 6.275 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.275 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 6.275 
WarrentOn 2 ee cere © 6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... 6.275 
Youngstown Y1 6.275 


Key To Producers 


J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


K1 
K2 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 

Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


Oregon Steel Mills 


Pacifie States Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


Cleveland J5, R2 ...«: 9,275 
Ecorse,Mich, Gd 9.275 
Fairless,Pa. US .... 9.325 
Fontana,Calif, K1 10.40 
Gary.Ind. U5 ... 19.200 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2 , Yi 9.275 
Lackawanna (37) B2 . 9.275 
Pittsburgh J5 . . 9.275 
SparrowsPoint (38) ‘Bo. 9.275 
Warren O, R2 ......--9.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....9.275 
Youngstown Y1 Femi geese 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ala.City,Ala. R2.7.225 .... 
Ashland.Ky. A10.7.225 7.475 


7.75 
T.ATS 
T.ATS 


Canton,O. R2~..7.225 
Fairfield T2: 2 su. 7.225 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... °7-225 
GraniteCity.Ill.G4 7.325 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 
Irvin,Pa. US ..- _ 1.225 
Kokomo Ind. C16.7.325 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .7.975 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..7.225 
Pittsburgh—J5 ...7.225 


T.AT5 
TAT 
7.475 


Iron 
. 7.475 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875% 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ... “6.875+ 
Canton,O. R2 ... 6.8754 
Dover,O; HG ..2-.ae. 6.875+ 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 6.8754 
Gary,Ind> US ......++ 6.875t 
’ GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ...6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . .6.8757 


Rireschetete.- 6.875+ 
. 6.975t 


Irvin,Pa. U5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 


MartinsFerry,O. W10 .6.875* 
Middletown,O, A10 ...6.8757 
Pittsburg Calif. C11 . .7.625* 
Pittsburgh J5 .......-6.875+ 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2. 6.8757 
Warren,O. R2 alee enaits 6.875t 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875* 
*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. +Continuous. {Noncon- 
tinuous. 


Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


PA 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, JohnA. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Ine. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Irvin; Pas Wo) tein: 10.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ........10.125 
SparrowsPt. (39) B2 ..10.025 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 
Irvin,Pa. U5 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot- Dipped Continuous) 

Ashland,Ky. A110... 

Middletown,O. A10 


.7.125 
1.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland(28) R2 
Niles,O. (28) R2 
Weirton, W.Va, 
Youngstown J5 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. A110 ....- 6.775 
Cleveland R2 ... 6.775 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... 6.775 
Gary,ind. Udi ao. 6.775 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 6.875 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 


Irvin, Pa. US) wane ss 6.775 
Middletown,O, A10 ....6.775 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....- 6.775 
Youngstown Y1 6.775 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Dover,O. BHO...: 8.70 
Follansbee, W.Va. $4 8.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 8.70 
Mansfield,O. HG ......- 8.70 
Warren O. R2 8.70 
Yorkville,O. w10- anche bee 8.70 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom, W.Va.W10 7.225 


Gary,Ind. Ud .... 7.225) 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....-- 1 225 
Middletown,O. A110 ...7.225 
Niles,O. M21, S83 Papeay fey") 
Warren,O, R2 2.) e207 7,225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.220 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


$41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 
$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Tube Methods Inc. 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide Metals Co. 
Union Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulecan-Kidd Steel 
Divi, pe, Ke Porter! Ce: 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Corp. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
Wheatland Tube Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co, 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


T3 


STEEL 


STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ...5.10 
Etionport, Paw eRe Wi asnes 5.10 
tO TM Tad ascnnlee< 5.30 
Ashland Ky. fe ALO rie Os LO 
Atlanta All . Saat ep A) 
Bessemer, Ala. “T2 Se Oe 5.10 
Birmingham (OnE Sag prc) 
atittalo(27) R20 c.cn. ces 5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...5.15 
Metroit: Mil “eee... 7...0.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ........ 5.10 
uairfield;Ala. T2 ...... 5.10 
BATTOM, EVO. aus ae cyeileiaie 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.825 
Gary,Ind. U5 . BOLO 
1) Ind.Harbor,Ind. “Ie D, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown, Pa. (25), B2. . 0.10 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2.5.10 
LosAngeles(25) B3 5.85 
HosAngeles C1 ...0... 66. 8.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.20 
Riverdale,Ill. Al tay oO 
SanFrancisco S7 ........6.60 
meattle: (25)) BS «.0.... .6.20. 
GAL tIO MN IA me spe. cicvesnieieicces 6.66 
Sharon,Pa. S3 5.10 
me@hicagor W142... cs .0 5.10 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 
SparrowsPoint Md. B2 ..5.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 5.85 
Warren,O. R2 ... 5.10 
Weirton, W.Va. we eR OnLO 
Youngstown U5 ........ 5.10 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 . 8.40 
Farrell,Pa. S3 . .8.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 . 8.40 
Houston S85 .. Benes. 00 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. ‘y1 . 8.40 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 . 8.65 
LosAngeles B3 Bey suenr ONO. 
Lowellville,O. S3 soled eG 
Newport,Ky. A2 ........8.40 
Sharon,Pa. A2, S3 . 8.40 
S.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Ashland Ky A10 ......7.575 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.575 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 . 7.575 
Wairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.575 
Farrell,Pa. S3 4 OSL (5) 
Gary,ind, Ud sic ceews 7.575 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2,¥1.7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Seattle(25) B3 Fafevele O20 
Sharon,Pa. S3_........ 7.575 
S.Chicago,II]. W14 ....7.575 
S$.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 

} SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.575 
sWarren,O. R2 ........7.075 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....7.575 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.575 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 
Warren, On IRZp sc cceee 5.875 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 

Anderson,Ind. G6 « «7.425 
IBaltimore® T6  ..: s. « 7.425 
Boston T6 . Bit iees 1 h3) 
Buti alo S40 oi... ais oc pie 7.425 
Cleveland A7, J5 ...... 7.425 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 ....7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ..7.425 
Dover,O. G6 ...-....-. 7.425 
Evanston,Ill. M22 Pay (3749) 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........7.425 
Follansbee, W.Va. 4 . 7.425 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....9.20 
FranklinPark,Il. T6 ..7.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 
Indianapolis S41 ......7.575 
LosAngeles C1, S41 ....9.30 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ..7.525 
NewBedford, Mass. R10. 7.875 
NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.875 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5. .7.425 
NewHaven Conn. D2 ..7.875 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 7.425 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.975 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....7.975 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 7.875 
Pittsburgh J5 ........7.425 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 7.525 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 . 7.425 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... «7.425 
Trenton N.J. (31) R5_ . 8.875 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 
Warren,O. R2, T5 ....7.425 
Worcester,Mass. AT ..7.975 
Youngstown S41, Y1 ..7.425 
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STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 


Boston T6 . Mees 
Carnegie, Pa. ‘S18 Se 
Cleveland A7 .. 
Dover,O. G6 


Farrell,Pa. S3 


-10.80 
10.80 


Weirton, W.Va. W6 ... 
Youngstown Y1 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Warren, O, R2 8.1 


STRIP, C.R. Fe Batg MEE 


FranklinPark,Ill. T6 Cleveland A7 .... D* 
Harrison,N.J. C18 15.55 Dover,O. G6 .. a5 ee 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 15.70 Evanston, Ill. M22 ears .17.525* 
LosAngeles S4ul eee tals 17.75 McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7.50* 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 15.55 Riverdale,Ill. Al ....7.525* 
Pawtucket.R.I. N8 15.90 Warren O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 15.55 Worcester,Mass. A7 ..7.975 
Sharon;Pa. S3 ... 15.55 Youngstown S41 ......7.425* 
Worcester, Mass. AT 15:35) 
Youngstown S41 ...... 15.55 *Plus galvanizing extras. 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled SInep Gelventze9 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Farrell. Pa, 83 7.50 
Cicunde Aten 908 Lee 
Dearborn, Mich. $3 ..-.10.80 TIGHT COOPERAGE BOC 
Dover,O. G6 . Meher OLSO) Atlan tal mee AGU tev. -5.65 
Farrell, Pa. $3 oueyaiiersikstst 10.80 Farrell.Pa, S3_ .......- ‘5. 525 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Y1 ....10.80 Riverdale,IIl. Al ~ i OLOde 
Sharonyhalwe sou aaieseien: 10.80 Sharon,Pa. 83 ero LO 
Warren,O. R2 .10.80 Youngstown U5 .......-5.525 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore gtG) si. arse ciems: ex 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston L60 i. « 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol,Conn. Wi) AOI S 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie, aig betksiea ance £ 8.95 10:40) 12.60 15:60 ack 
GClevelandipeAy, errecresnsocre 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 S105. 10°50 L270) ete ath 
DetroitwyD Ziwaweaciteca sete 910510550 S270 OO cererene 
Dover;O: G6. ...5. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 .. 8.95 10.40 12:60 15.60 .... 
Farrell,Pa. $3 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Postoriai@s Si hivncsie ne 1OFObM10540) 12:60) 1560) 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
HarrisonjiN.d. C185 peace. rae) Pen 12290-21610 19530 
Indianapolis S41 ......... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles Cl 17:15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... 
LosAngeles S41 .... stlalay, ON SO esto. | esd 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 ... 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 crane 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 9.85 10.40 12.60 15.60 2 
New York W3 ..... we. 106706 1290 16710 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale, IM. AW .......% 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton, N.J. RS ..-...-- ... 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15. 90 18.75 
Woarren;O. “TD! we oe sieteie 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown S41 .... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Upto 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. ibs eo EeeS 18 85 22.95 27.80 
Buffalo W12 Felsve 18.85 ek 
Fostoria,O. Sl ...... 19.05 SOG) cae 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 19.20 23.30 28.15 
Harrison,N.J. C18 . 18.85 22.95 27.80 
INC? Sores WEY oooscogcod 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 AS.8Dy) fee ee 
Trenton,N.J. Rd . one 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Worcester, Mass. AT, m6... 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Youngstown S41 ...... 19.20 23.30 28.15 


panniers ~ 2 


TIN MILL PRODUC 


TIN PLATE, Blere ly res Base) : 
Aliquippa, ‘Pa. 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 


Fontana,Calif. K1 
Garyeind UD eerie 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 


Tadisnatiarborine. 142, 1, een: 


Irvin,Pa. US 
Niles,O. R2 .. 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll seat Mia As 


SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 ........---- 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHE (Dellocs Bet 100 Ib) 
7.90 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 (21-27 Ga. ) 
Niles,O. R2 (20-27 Ga.) 


1.50 
Ib 


Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10. 65 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 10.50 10.75 
Fairless,Pa. U5.. 10.50 10.75 
Fontana, Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.40 10.65 
Ind.Harb. Y1... 10.40 10.65 
Pitts.,Calif C11. 11.05 11.30 
Sp.Pt..Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 


TIN PLATE, American 123 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless Pa. US ........ 8.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......8. 
Gary,Ind. US ......#..+- 8.20 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ......8.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.20 


TS 


ox) 0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 2) Ib 


$9.10 $9.35 9.75 

9.20 9.45 9.85 

aan oon 9.20 9.45 9.85 
9.75 10.00 10.40 

9.10 9.35 9.75 

9.20 9.45 9.60 

9.10 9.35 9.75 

Gee ci 9.10 9.35 9.75 
9.10 9.35 9.75 

Sooo 9.75 10.00 10.40 
9.10 9.35 9.75 

9.10 9.35 9.75 

eae etere ne 9.10 9.35 9.75 


8.10 
7.90 8.10 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Niles.O. R2 

Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. 
Weirton W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 7 
GATY Lima. tue nies: aati Ss 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4. Ana MO eric 
Ind Harbor ind. Y4! 0... 7. 
Irvin,Pa. US . car 
Yorkville, O. W110 7 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 


(Special Coated, Base Box) 
(Geyasi hele (Why 6 scoped $10.05 
Peri eos WG. gecesi LO, 00 


SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Fully Processed Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed 2c lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 Se e024 0m 18 bores 60 
Brackenridge. Pa. A4 Pee ee 12.40) Ls.008 4-00. 
GraniteCity,Il], G4 .. ... 9.975*11.30* 12.00* {3.15% 
IndianaHarbor, Ind, I-2 ... 9.875*11.20* 11.90* 13.05* 3 
Mansfield.O. E6 ....... 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Newport,Ky. A2 . 9.875 11.70* 12.40* 13.55*14.65* 
Usp) Corey Came OS Woes repre ae ee 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 .... 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
WarrenO, R2 .-...-.+-. 9-875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Zanesville,O. A10 .....-.--+ , 1il70+ 12:40 13.55 14°65 
Stator 
Vandergrift,Pa. US .... 8.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 ... 8.10 
Warren,O. R2 (Silicon “Lowcore) — 8.10 
SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) 1-72 T-65 1-58 T-52 
Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed ¥/2¢ lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ....-- 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Zanesville,O. A10 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
C.R. COILS & CYT ———Grain Oriented -———— 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 1-66 T-72 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4. ...-- 18.10 19.79 20 20 20.70 15.7077 
Butlersb a AW Oo vier ate yee cee shar A QA VI aN) esc 
Vandergrift Pa. U5 .. 17.10 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15. 70 
WarreniO:, R22... Se tiers he ees 5 alias 
*Semiprocessed, {Fully processed only. iCoils, annealed, 
semiprocessed %c lower. 7+Coils only. 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Low Carbon 


AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Alton,Ill, Li 
Atlanta Al 

Bartonville, Ill. K4 ..- 
Buffalo W112 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....- 
Sa Seale eet te Ind. M8 . 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth AT 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..-- 
Fostoria,O.(24) Sl ..-. 
Houston S5 sored 

Jacksonville. Fla. “M8 


Johnstown Pa. B2 ...-- 


Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 . 
Minnequa,Colo. C10_ A 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. 
Palmer,Mass. W12....- 
Pittsburg.Calif. Cll .. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
$.SanFrancisco C10 


SvarrowsPoint,Md. B2 pereh 


Sterling Ill.(1) N15 


Sterling,Il]. N15 ......--9- 


Struthers,O. Y1 .... 
Waukegan.Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


Bil. 


. 8.00 


.8.00 


. 8.20 


.8.00 
.8.10 
.8.00 
-8.00 
.8.00 
.8.10 


. 8.00 


.8.00 


. 8.00 


-8.10 
8.25 


“118.35 


-8.00 
.8.00 
.8.25 


sO 


-8.95 


1118.25 


.8.00 
.8.00 
-8.30 
.8.95 
.8.00 
» 8.00 


. .8.00 


WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon 


. 8.00 


Elyria,O. W8 

WIRE, Gal'd., for ACSR 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 12.65 
Buffalo W12 ......----13.40 
Gleveland AT ..5....:. 12.65 
Donora,Pa. AT ....+++: 12.65 
Duluth AT 2. seca eer 12.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....13.40 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 Rel eetao 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.65 
Muncie Ind. I-7 ..-- 13.60 
NewHaven,Conn. AT 12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.70 
Pittsburg, Calif. Olds. . .13°45 
Portsmouth O. P12 ....12.65 
Roebling,N.J. Rd 12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 13.50 
Struthers,O. Yl ...... 13.40 
Trenton, N.J. AT ...-+> 12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......12.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Aligquippa,Pa. J5 . 9.75 
Alton, IM. L1 : 9.95 
Buffalo W12 ......+... 9.75 
Cleveland AT ....-..+++ 9.75 
Donora,Pa., AT .2..-e6s 9.75 
PDUs CAN ateisieiess fetes oleic 9.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9.75 
KansasCity Mo. S5 ....10.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........10.70 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 Teo oO 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 
NewHaven Conn. A7 ..10.05 
Palmer,Mass. W2 ....10.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.70 


enn 


Portsmouth,O. P12 9.75 
Roebling,N.J. R5 10.05 
S.Chieago, I. R2 9.75 
S.SanFrancisco C10 10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.85 
Struthers.O. Y1 9.75 
TrentonwN. J (AW Use. = 10.05 
Waukegan Ill. A7 ......9.75 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....10.05 


WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Alton,Ill. L1 

Bartonville.Ill. 
Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 po Op acmIOeC 
Fostoria O. Sl_..... 9. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
LosAngeles B3 
Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


RA na Os 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .9. 

Muncie,Ind. I-7 ........ 9.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....10.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....10.70 
Portsmouth,O, P12 -9.75 
Roebling.N.J. R5 . .10.05 


§.Chicago, Ill. R2 ......9.75 


S.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.85 
Struthers,O. Yl ....++--979 
Trenton.N.J. AT ...... 10.05 
Waukegan Ill, AT ......9.75 
Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4, T6 10.05 
WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 
Alton, 1, GH See eee 16.50 
Bartonville.Ill. K4 ....16.40 
Chicago W13 .... . .16.30 
Cleveland A7 . . 16.30 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “Ms. 16.40 
Fostoria,O. S1 ........16.30 
Houston $5 ..-.-2.005. 16.55 
Jacksonville Fla. M8 ..16.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2.....16.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... .16.55 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....- 16.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...16.55 
Monessen.Pa. P16 .....16.30 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....--- 16.50 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . 16.60 
§.SanFrancisco C10 ...17.15 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 , 16.30 
Worcester,Mass. A7, J6.16.60 
WIRE, Tire Bead 
Bartonville,Il. K4 ....17.15 
Monessen,Pa. P16 See reas 
Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 17.65 
ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville, K4 ....13.45 
Buffalo W12 . 13.45 
Fostoria,O. S1 .. .13.45 
Johnstown Pa. B2. mogod 13.45 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ......13.45 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ve eld.60 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.75 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....13.45 
Roebling,N.J. R5 Semlowto: 
Shsouls) Si mcrae ioto 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . 7 18.55 
Struthers,O. Y1 .....-: 13.45 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ....13.75 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow. 
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WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
Anderson,Ind. G6 12.35 
Baltimore’ T6) .o..0.4.. 12.65 
1stoy-{ony UGH Baroenagads 12.65 
Buffalo W12 12.35 
Chicago Wis) & cues 12.45 
Cleveland A7 ......... 12.35 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.12.35 
Dover,O. G6 cma od 


Farrell,Pa. $3 : 
Fostoria,O. S1 


FranklinPark,Il. T6 

Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 12.35 
Magsillon,O; RS soe. 12.35 
Milwaukee C23 ....... 12.55 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.35 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.65 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 12.65 
Riverdale,Il. Al .....12.45 
ISCO INE, IS) Soongadgo 12.35 
Sharon Pa. SS owes s 12.35 
Trenton,N. J. R5 .....12.65 


Warren,O)B9)2ie..... 12.35 
Worcester,Mass. A7,T6.12.65 


NAILS, Stock 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ... 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 
Atlanta All 

Bartonville, Il. 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland AQ 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
Wonoray hay Ave meee ce 173 
Duluth Peavey. en ee 173 
Fairfield,Ala. T2) ..2.3. 173 
Houston) (Shiisce cece 178 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....175 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Il. <A7 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .178 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .. 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .178 
Monessen,Pan (Pi ene 173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 +192 
Rankin, Pal) Ay = otlie(s3 
S.Chicago,ll. R2 ......173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....175 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. A7..... 179 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ... .$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Dealers (33) 


Wheeling,W.Va. W10 . .$9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
Aliquippa;Pa. JS see. e.17s 
Atlanta eyAG ll emrperrac alerey 
Bartonville,Ill, K4 .....177 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
Monora, Pa Aveo 173 
Dali thigeargeen renee oly} 
Hairfield) Alay 02) 052.55 173 
eOVUEON EH sonnconsous 180 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 Bic Hes 
Joliet,Ill. A7 oon 00.0 ColB} 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 .....180 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... LT 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 eee LOS 
Rankin, Pas AT, Bi eso: 173 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 175 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....177 
Sterling,Tll. (7) N15 ~ LTS 
Worcester,Mass. AZ 6 calfetiL 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(14%, Ga.) (per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2. $9.24 


Atlanta All ae eae 10.36 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 10.36 
BULLalO Wal Ome 10.26 
Chicarom WAS en aoe 9.24 
Crawfordsville.Ind. M8, .9.34 
DonorayPan Aone Snood 
IBJUBGRA gis VUE er al wen pe Se 9.24 
Haichield Alaaecl2 as soto" 
Elouston (Sb nse 1 Orsi 
Jacksonville,Fla, M8 ...9.34 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.26 
Joliet,Il], A7 sUcislistieterererie oct: 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 +. 9.34 
LosAngeles TES reactors 11.05 
Minnequa, Colo. (CAO Saco 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...9.94 
S:Chicago, Til, R299), ie) 9.24 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 


SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 _..10.36 
Sterling,Ill., (37) N15 ..9.24 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


ARIAS) AN Gee wtersiene nce 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 10.70 
Buffalo W12 ..... are O160 
C@hicagor Walser. shee’ can 9.54 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.64 


Donora,Pa. A7 ate sisiee se 
Duluth A7 icine Oe 
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Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston (Si "hse srclecs cls 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ...9. 


T2 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 10.60 
DOliot MIN AV eee ci OL Oe 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 9.64 
LosAngeles B3 ........11:40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 10.26 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......9.54 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling,Il1.(37) N15 ....9.54 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.59 


Athan 2 CAVA Woocsis:sici eevee 10.75 
Bartonville,Il], K4 10.75 
Buffalo W222) esaiscaies -10.65 
Chicazo Wiser mieties 9.59 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.69 
Donord ea. AW ele eee Oro, 
Duluth, AGS ie seatceets emia moro, 
Mairfield; Ala, 12" 0.9209 
EIOUSEONMSD) crecista tienen 10,90 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...9.69 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 - 10.65 
LOWEN AYO son co oodod Dae) 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......9. 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cll ... 
S.Chieaeomll, RQ 5... ce. 9.59 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....11.45 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2 ..10.75 
Sterling,Il1.(37) N15 ...9.59 


BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ... 
Atlanta Add .......-.<.. 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..214 
Donora,Pa. AT .......212 
lobe UNC Sooapacac - 212 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 212 
Houston S50 © selec. sts 217 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....214 
JOWMSE LIT Aig etetalelevelerolenea a 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 217 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 .... 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 ..... 


FENCE POSTS 


Birmingham C15 ..... An be ire 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..177 
Duluth TAT sess - 
Frankiin,Pa. F5 .. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 
Marion,O; Pll 2... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...177 


eoae 


WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .193** 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... 190§ 
Atlanta All ..........198§ 
Bartonville,Il]l. K4 ...... 198 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
Donora,Pa. AT J.0... » 193T 
Duluth VAT coo cs006 6s 19ST 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......193} 
Houston S5 somoo on oS 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....198 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....196§ 
Joliet, AT 2.3... 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 195¢ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ......196§ 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....213+ 


Rankin, Pag cAVarceidcaenlo ot 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....213* 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..198§ 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ...198t+ 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....187** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-11%ga.J5 1908 
Atlanta Al11 192§ 
Bartonville, Ill. 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donora,Pa. A7 -187+ 
Duluth, AQ ess .187¢ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .187+ 
Houston SS lisse. LO2*t* 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...192 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 
TOMSE MA Veena steiende aL S eh 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......189+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...210+ 
Rankin, Pa At senses Lo ut, 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....187#* 
Sterling,Il1.(7) N15 192t+ 


An'ld  Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stene Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.75 
Cleveland A7 ....17.85 .... 
Craw’ dsville M8 17.95 19.80¢t 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.907 
Houston S5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80tf 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.658 
Kan.City,Mo, S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10 ..18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r, Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts.,Calif, C11.18.20 19.75+ 
g§.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
Sterling (37) N15 17.25 19.05tt 
SparrowsPt, B2..17.95 19.758 
Waukegan AT7 ...17.85 19.407 
Worcester A7 ...18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.3258 
Atlanta(48) A11..9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville(48) K4.9.10 9.775 
Buffalo W12 ..... 9.00 9.55+ 
Cleveland AT ....9.00 .... 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9.80tt 


Donora,Pa. AT ...9.00 9.557 
Th PA es euaretene 9.00 9.557 
Fairfield T2 ......9.00 9.55 


Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 
Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80¢1 
Johnstown B2(48) 9.00 9.6758 
Joliet, Ill. AZ .....9.00 9.55+ 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) $16 ..9.10 9.65+ 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.358 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.85t 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. AT ...9.00 9.55+ 
§.Chicago R2 .. .9.00 9.55** 
S§.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’ wsPt. (48) B2 9.10 9.775§ 
St’ling(1) (48) N15 9.00 9.708§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65f 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857 


Based on zinc price of: 
*13.50. 5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +{10.50c. tt11.00c. 


**Subject to zinc equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


discounts, shipments 
pee to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 
achine Bolts 
Pall Size Body (cut thread) 
¥% in, and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter .- 55.0 
34% in. thru 6 ine OULU. 
Longer than 6 in. . 37.0 
5% in., 3 in, & shorter 47.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. .- 40.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. 31.0 
% in. thru 1 ites: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Longer than 6 in... 
1% in. and larger: 
All lengths ...-.+-: 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter... 
3% in. thru 6 in... 
Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥ in. and smaller: 
6 in, and shorter.. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ... 
Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in, and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 35.0 
High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 


37.0 
31.0 


31.0 


55.0 
50.0 


48.0 
35.0 


eee 


nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk, Full 
keg quantity) 
5g fins (diam wrists - 50.0 
Sh ins alias .cseep < . 47.0 
% and 1 in. diam.. 43.0 
1% and1% in. diam. 34.0 
NUTS 
(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 


Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes 


(Full container) 

Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 

Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to1% in., incl. 56.0 
1% in. and larger.. 651.5 

Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 

Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 
% in. and smaller.. 
% in. to1% in., incl. 
1% in, and larger.. 

Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 

Slotted and Castellated) : 
% in. and smaller.. 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger.. 51.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(nel, Slotted) : 
5 in. and smaller.. 
% in. to % in. incl. 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
15~in. and larger.. 651.5 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller.. 
Ye, and, tein; 


65.0 


62.0 
65.0 


35.0 
16.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5 in. and smaller.. 3.0 
EM GAR ol alley Gage tbh 


High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller.. 20.0 
%, %, and 1 in. ..+ 5.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5 in. and smaller..+19.0 
3%, %, and 1 in. ..+ 39.0 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 
3%, in, and smaller, 
6 in. and shorter ..+85.0 


Setscrews, Square Head, 

Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 

Through 1 in. diam.: 
6 in. and shorter...+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in, ..+29.0 


RIVETS 


F.o0.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural 4% in., larger 12.85 
7, in. and smaller by 6 in. 


and shorter: 15.0%. 


pe 


BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum | 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 


0.D. B.W. Seamless: Elec. Weld 
eo ee mee 27.24 23.13 
Liters enateretets 13 ance 32.25 24.41 
1% F 13 30.42 35.65 26.98 
1% 6 als} 35.94 42,12 31.89 
Db. Conon Gauis 13 40.28 47.21 35.74 
Oi View astral ono 13 45.36 53.17 40.26 
PA ie Oxn.0 CFEC 12 49.24 57.72 43.70 
2% 12 54.23 63.57 48.13 
2% 4 12 58.73 68.83 52.13 
Sieve Soa 3X4 62.62 73.40 55.59 
Se ee 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard Tee Rails 
60 Ib 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa, US .. 3 (O30) 5.65 RG 6.725 
Ensley,Ala. T2 .. 0 5.75 5.65 Aes 6.725 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 . S00 ok welosd teres 6.725 
Gary, Ind. US cases sn ecsieie 5.75 5.65 stews a ashe 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 Bick Creare mood 6.725 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......6+ «e- Sisiexs 22+ (16)16.725, 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.75 5.65 ooo 6.725 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...... 5.75 5.65 5 7.225 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ......... . 5.75 5.65 a ane 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 .... ....- rete ernie 6.725 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
aire Cleveland R2 .........15.35 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.875 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ...15.35 
Gary,Ind. US ......... 6.875 Leb P 
Lackawanna,N.¥. B2..6.875 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......15.35 
; Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...15.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 2 
Pittsburgh P14 .......14.75 
Seattle B3 ......+. 2 2 1.025 1 8 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .......6.875 Seattle B3 ...........15.85 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.875 SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......15.10 
JOINT BARS STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ....--%.25 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......9. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......%25 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.10.10 
Joliet,Ill. U5 .......-.-%-25 KansasCity,Mo. $5. ...10.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.25 Lebanon,Pa. B2 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.25 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .......%.25 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ..9.125 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....9,125 


Footnotes 
Chicago base. 


(2) Angles, flats, bands, 

(3) Merchant. 

(4) Reinforcing. 

(5) 1% to under 17/16 in; 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in, 
inclusive, 7.05c, 


) Chicago or Birm. base, 

) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
) 16 Ga, and heavier. 

) Merchant quality; add 0.35c 
) 

) 

) 

) 


Cleveland 

Worcester, Mass., base. 

Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & 

heavier, 

Gage 0.148 to 0.249 in.; 

pop eeee 0.142 and lighter, 
c 


3%” and thinner, 

40 lb and under, 

Flats only; 0.25 in, & 
heavier. 

To dealers. 

Chicago & Pitts. base. 
New Haven, Conn., base, 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 


area, 

Special quality. 
Deduct 0.05c, 
15 Ga, 


finer than 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10 
Pittsburgh. JS) vccteee sO 
Neattle 3. we esyaietenaenn 10.60 
SiChiecago lll, UR2 eae 10.10 
Struthers,O,. Y1 10.10 
Youngstown R2 10.10 
(25) Bar mill bands. 

(26) Deld. in mill zone, 6,295c. 
(27) Bar mill sizes. 

(28) Bonderized. 

(29) Youngstown base. 

(30) Sheared; for universal mill 


add 0.45c. 


(31) Widths over 5% in.; 7.375c, 
for widths % in, and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner, 

(32) Buffalo base. 

(33) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 

(34) 9.60¢ for cut lengths. 

(35) 72” and narrower. 

(36) 54” and narrower. 

(37) Chicago base, 10 points 
lower. 

(38) 18 Ga. & lighter; 60” & 
nagrower. 

(39) 48” and narrower. 

(40) Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25c higher, 

(41) 9.10c¢ for cut lengths, 

(42) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.635c. 

(48) 9-14%6 Ga. 

(44) To fabricators. 

(48) 6-7 Ga, 

(49) 3% in. and smaller rounds; 


9.65c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes, 


STEEL 


Pig Iro 
g n F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- No.2 Malle-  Besse- 
Birmingham District ee aato gs cundey szanie mer, Basio Foundry able mer 
Birmingham R2........ nis 62.00 ae PD Uluth ey T= SI etececrersteisavvivieieleiers’ oles «.. 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Birmingham U6 .....:. eas eee 66.50 sree Mrie; Pas pl-dieece 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Woodward,Ala. W15 62.00* 62. 50** 66.50 geicte Everett,Mass. E1 68.00 68.50 sae 
Cincinnati, deld. es 70.20 8 cerisne Fontana,Calif. Ki 75.50 Aare 
: susie DOC Geneva,Utah Cil 66.50 Bene 
Buffalo District } Creniter ya G4 68.40 68.90 
BurtalopHte Roe ere eee ronton,Utah C11 66.50 ee 
SPEEA TEN S Puello 66.00 eeree 67.00 67.50 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ............ -.. 68.00 68.50 69.00 
ee ae DRODDeaS ean ee 67.00 67.50 Rockwood,'Tenns “WS sece cee eecestes ieee 62.50t 66.50 ce 
onion, GOL. ocnuboce ; : oeea 28-08 67.50 Toledo,Ohlo I-3 .......-..06eeeeese 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Rochester,N.¥., dela. : : anes er OOO Cincinnati; ideldsmeeceiia ceieiereieierrs 72.94 73.44 Sabie 
racuse,N.Y., ; ‘ s es as a 
y) deld 70.62 kek 2 pooS ee Ra ae Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Chicago Distric os. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
oe g ms rict tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 
5 ee, ad pean ones 5 66.50 66.50 67.00 
.Chicago, IN. rere enone 66.50 66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
S.Chicago,I]. W14 aes 66.50 67.00 
Milwaukee, deld, 69.52 69.52 70.02 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
Muskegon, Mich., 74.52 714.52 : oNer Prete gs 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
PQS S$ 1.75-2. lo 
Cleveland District ae shee: eee cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
ond Re, ate GécnogoDadon goous COWL) 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Akron, Oy GOIGE” Soandesaaccodon 69.52 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Mia Po er (Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75¢ for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
-Atlantic District thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Birdsboro,Pa. B10 ................ 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
phester Pa. 4 Bearers seseeeees 68.00 68.50 69.00 ee portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
WES VERSO Sena SDS a ar +++. 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 JacksonjOhig’-eeit neatesenee< o.n os Riot crn eee $78.00 
aie GGL ssetccogonns Sobno nage 75.50 76.00 qded Buffalo Hi 79.25 
Peace ae Se ee ON 7°60) 73.19 73.69 PLAGE One agen cate ie Takeo ei chard laleic = ssetaie\~ < isieiae re eisiea ase : 
edelphia, | Weld. cc: cieveiee ale sieis's 70.41 70.91 71.41 41.99 
Troy,N.Y, R2’..... 0.5 reir 2 ea ae 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ...... seeeeeee 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 Calvert City, Iya lel Du reiete tele ecesie sisi ote feats etoile’ or ele <tateiatal spooppoceDoc $99.00 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), Niagara Faliss Nico (PS arrcpclislclciciove « nisie swe ieisvororee Wietesstaretelsyelolelel ie 99.00 
Aliquippa, (deldin. << eiei.« occas s isso 67.95 67.95 68.48 Keokuk,lowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 .... 103.50 
McKeesRocks, Pa., GOL ais is eisrste hie poo 67.60 67.60 68.13 Keokuk,lowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, allowed up to $9, K2 ..... cece cc ccse cere ce cc eereerrercvces 106.50 
Eee oe Monae Ee deld. .. ehayers 68.26 68.26 68.79 
erona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ...... 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. ......... 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Midland,Pa. C18 ........ ieee GET . 66.00 kod Ce eee Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) ......sseseseeeeeeereees $73.00 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.085% Max) ...--+essseeeeereeee ee 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) ...-.eeceeeeecereeeencece 73.00 
Youngstown District Philadelphia, deld. ...... EST Seip es EE 81.67 
Hubbard, Ohio SY sl ametaveyeyopetere avereteteleverets AOD Bisiere 66.50 alevere Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ..... 71.00 
Se Feats SG ban poocodcugoo 0 66.00 ode 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos, 0.036-0.075% max) .......- 71.00 
Youngstown Yl .........-.+e++0- ee nestage 66.50 AGRO Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ........... 71.30 eure 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


ee eee 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles. New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS STRIP —————— BARS ————__ Standard 
Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hof- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.+ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 

PATIANCA nicteissl =e 8.59§ 9.86§ 10.13 Piaiexs 8.91 9.39 13.24 # 5g4¢0 9.40 9.29 11.21 
Baltimore ..... 8.55 9.25 9.99 ayelers 9.05 9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 RCeLO 8.51 8.99 siesta n005 9.00 8.89 10.90 

PS OSTOMN eleiei 1-1-6 9.31 10.40 11.97 53.50 9.73 10.11 13.39 # 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
Burttalo™. .. <2 o.« 8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.45# 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 Bre 8.40 8.77 10.46 O08 8.88 8.80 10.66 
Chicago. ws... 8.25 9.45 10.50 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Cincinnati ..... 8.43 9.51 10.95 53.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 10.65 52.33 8.63 9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
SemeDatlas~ ........ 8.80 9.30 rad b006 8.85 8.80 Seats ann 8.75 9.15 10.40 
Merbenver ... os. 9.40 11.84 12.94 aeetere 9.43 9.80 11.19 ooo 9.84 9.76 11.08 

! BOCCLOIG erences. 8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 

a Bericy Fa. 7 os. 8.35 9.45 9.951 acs 8.60 9.10 11.25 SB00 9.35 9.10 10.60 
) { Efouston 2... 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
6}; Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 ayeisls ereieta 8.84 9.82 10.68 pisieia 9.33 9.22 11.03 
J Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.152 57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.103 11.302 
™| Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 Sond FOOT 8.84 9.32 11.25# Aes 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Mj Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 11.04 aiecate 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
Wy Moline, Ill, ... 8.55 9.80 Sralere Risse 8.84 8.95 9.15 creas 8.99 8.91 ieee 
zl New York .... 9.17 10.49 110 53.08 9.64 9.99 13.25# 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
i Norfolk, Va. .. 8.40 TOA 0 ereista ABIDE 9.10 9.10 12.00 oon 9.40 8.85 10.35 

%j Philadelphia ... 8.20 9.25 10.61 52.71 9.25 9.40 11.954 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40°° 

#| Pittsburgh .... 8.35 9.55 10.90 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.254 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 

; Richmond, Va.. 8.40 siete 10.40 erereiie 9.10 9.00 SHO ares 9.40 8.85 10.35 

4| St. Louis ..... 8.63 9.83 11.28 Neoce 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
| 8t. Paul ...... 8.79 10.04 11.49 PROG 8.84 9.21 9.86 S808 9.38 9.30 10.49 
ii San Francisco.. 9.65 11.10 11.40 55.10 9.75 10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
a}. Seattle ........ 10.30 11.55 12.50 56.52 10.25 10.56 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 

4} South’ton, Conn, 9.07 10.33 10.71 Patare 9.48 9.74 fs 5008 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Hi Spokane ...... 10.35 11.55 12.55 57.38 10.80 11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
Washington ... 9.15 eee. aeee Ou 9.65 10.05 12.50 O00 10.15 9.60 11.10 


| *Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 

& and heavier; +tas annealed; tt% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

| Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets, 8000 

1} Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
Ib, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 Ib; 3—1000 to 4999 lb; 5—1000 to 1999 1b; 19—2000 lb and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Haldeman, Olive Hill, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
Orviston, 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 
Niles, 


Hitchens, 


ville, Lock Haven, 


Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, 


Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, 
Olive Hill, Ky., 


Ky., 


Lumber, 


$145; 


Vandalia, 
Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 


50 Per Cent: 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelph: 
field, Pa., $230; Orvi 
60 Per Cent: St. Lo 


$310; Danville, Ill., 


Athens, Snow Shoe, 


West 70 Per Cent 


Ohio, 


Mo., 
Pa., St. 


Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 


$185; Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 


$248. Pa., $234. 
Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, Domestic, 

Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 

Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 

$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, tin, Woodville, 

Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, 


Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 


Colo., $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 

$185. Domestic, 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, fines: 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 

Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 


$163; E. Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Curt- 
ner, Calif., $185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 


Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


$350; Danville, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., 


Pa., $320; 


ston, Snow Shoe, Pa. 
uis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Philadelphia, 


ia, $265; Clear- 
, $260. 


$325. 


St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


Nozzles (per 1000) 


$310. 
Runners (per 1000) 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa, 


Gibsonburg, 


*_9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Luning, 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


lli., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
$360; Philadelphia, $365. 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Louis. 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 


Blue 


Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
Narlo, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Tll., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 
Magnesite (per net ton) 
dead - burned, ¥% in. 
Chewelah, Wash., 


Ohio, 


grains with 
Nev., 


$46; 


Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. Pee « : 
' G : Metallurgical grades, f.0o.b. shipping point in 
Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) jll., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill $33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.0.b. cars 


Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
New Salisbury, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


Wellsville, Irondale, 


Ohio, 


point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 
Cents 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b. Camden or 
Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed 
east of Mississippi 
river, ocean bags, 
23,000 Ib and over 11.25 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b. Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed east of 
Mississippi River: 
100 mesh, 100 lb 


DEES ozo cono nonuG 11.25 
100 mesh, 100 lb 

DANS oievectelarorercate 9.10§ 
40 mesh, 100 lb 

SRIFII 5 ooomondoRUGS 8.10 


Electrolytic Iron, 
Melting stock, 99.87% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of % in. x 
ice 8h Ge sce ooo BCC 28.75 


(In contract lots of 240 tons 
price is 22.75c) 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 
Unannealed (99 + % 
TOY cosgnco cooceun 3 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) (minus 325 
mesh) 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 


36.50 


29.00 


Carbonyl Iron: 


98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
crons, depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 


standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh 


Aluminum: 
Atomized, 500-Ib 
drum, freight allowed 
(Chalo 6 gis oaaatoo 38.50 
TRONMIOUS Wiatejeretexcrete 40.50 
Antimony. 500-lb lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 


VOUS abies cats & 33.50-49.607 
Bronze, 5000-lb 
lots +. eee. -00.50-54. 607 
Copper: 
Hlectrolytic ...... 14.25* 
Reduced 14.25* 
NER a bender aan a 7.50* 


Manganese, Hlectrolytic: 


Minus 50 mesh 43.00 
INLCKOLUE nee netouetaleneionerene ote 80.60 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-lb 

lots ..........051.60-56.007 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 

ID: MlOtsieereeteee Oa TOU) 


Copper (atomized) 5000- 
lb lots .... -43.30-51.807 
Sole Aoacesoose omic 7.00* 


Stainless Steel, 304 ... $1.07 
Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.26 
PE Yi weavers aimee ails let a antovedescus 14.00* 
Zinc, 5000-Ib lots 19.00-32.20t 
Tungsten: Dollars 


Carbon reduced, 98.8% 
min, minus 65 


WN, aobind coats mom.s7 
LO OOM citar siete. 2.80 
less 1000 lb 2.95 


Chromium, electrolytic 
99.8% Cr, min 
metallic basis 


*Plus cost of metal. 
pending on composition. {De- 
§Cutting 


pending on mesh. 
and scarfing grade. 


{De- 


**De- 


pending on price of ore. 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 


unboxed, f.o.b. plant 
GRAPHITE 
Inches Per 

Diam Length 100 lb 
2 24 $64.00 
2% 30 41.50 
3 40 39.25 
4 40 37.00 
5% 40 36.50 
6 60 33.25 

60 29.75 
8, 9, 10 60 29.50 
1 72 28.25 
14 60 28.25 
16 72 27.25 
il/ 60 27.25 
18 2 27.00 
20 72 26.50 
24 84 27.25 

CARBON 

8 60 14.25 
10 60 13.80 
12 60 14.75 
14 60 14.75 
14 72 12.55 
17 60 12.65 
17 (7 12:10 
20 90 11.55 
24 72, 84 11.95 
24 96 12.10 
30 84 12.00 
35, 40 110 11.60 
40 100 12.50 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) 


North 
Atlantic 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 $5.40 
Bat Si ZemAM SISSUe cierateNereveier sais cueliot si tsmelenevsleceneverooie 5.10 
Biructurall PAMEICS . verrsccts ee « eslelsiavsloisteel 5.10 
MSA Suaotee tatepeiieten tedevetetencnsiotienetanet« as ekerstsisieinge) 5.06 
(ClepITAES Rho mmbicnoagoe HS co DO OmO OU AOUaLiG Hid wOotr 5.06 
Plates’ (basic besSemer) ... 2. secs cs weve eres vee 6.62 
PSEVORUSMMOED Foc) ce.revensiaya:e ssa susie ave eon teselel adel tappeieuersiers i eie be 8.20 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) ............-. 8.75 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 lb 
Se ja) oowoepagadoanoo coo cons asDaeD oo Gb oor” 25.76 
Re GIRDER CUNT). © shave cue nee sud in stasis) siorayeliare etal met oa 6.60 
AN TORO TING EUS ie ois. 9 6 eecene) nile cojaie ew tee vel we) sie vis yeisle 5.40 
Hot-Rolled Bands ....- cece sce e terete esere ses 7.15 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ....... 5.19 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 5.09 
Bright Common Wire Nails (8) ...-+++++-++++- 7.89 


+Per 82 Ib net reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


South Gulf 
Atlantic Coast 
$5.40 $5.30 
5.10 5.00 
5.10 4.90 
5.06 4.96 
5.06 4.96 
6.62 6.62 
8.20 8.20 
8.75 8.75 
25.64 25.64 
6.60 6.60 
5.40 5.35 
7.15 7.15 
5.32 5.14 
6.22 6.04 
7.75 7.67 


West 

Coast 

$5.75 
5.43 
5.43 
5.40 
5.40 
6.94 
8.50 
9.12 


26.51 
6.95 
5.90 
7.55 
5.49 
6.34 
8.26 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
iower lake ports.) 


Mesabi bessemer ...--eeeeeeeseeereeere $11.60 
Mesabi nonbessemer ....+-++-++++eeeees 11.45 
Old Range bessemer Siete cusbetetaiers 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ....--++++-++eee% 11.70 
Open-hearth lump ....----+seeeeeeeeee 12.70 
High phOS .....--e- sees eter cere ce cers 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 


concentrates nom. 


Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% 
N. African hematite (spot) 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
ws. -$11.00-$11.25* 


23.00 


wee c eee ccces eeeorce 


ORDENONN Ais Goce Od gio O-o0 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
points eretedetetelsvelsiarerelersteseraroie 16.00-17.00+ 


*Before duty. tNominal. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$0.95-$1 per long ton unit, cif. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account; other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


ASSL eine halos seccccccsevccce cs o$42.00-44.00 
AST 2 SEL. aieinlevietels cleleie vistas epsverovsols 38.00-40.00 
48% no ratio ......-.+-+20- aleteba tate 29.00-31.00 
South African Transvaal 
44% no ratio .......2.020- BO ONS 22.00-23.00 
AS% NOVTAatiO «2. wc wees ce oe ere lee 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
Ly BG Eoennouodonamon ns pO0 008 51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
TSG SNe crererieie eke sjeliole) “letelogey eho eeeleseretorenyel 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines, unpacked ......--+seeeererreces $1.23 
Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
EEA cweododuoanodd CO nO ON OoI OAD $2.25-2.40 
(OEGISCA = thnoomoe nue OMAR Re OHO POO U GDC 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V20; 
DOmMeStic) Sree cieisreuster=/orelolisiblelenslelel oteleie eye 31.00 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 

Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........$14.75-15.25 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ...... .- 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 


Birmingham, ovens ..........+++++++++ -$30.35 
Cincinnati, deld, .. eels peo De sooD GRENt! 
Buffalo, OVenS .....-..cecseees Bacon's 32.00 
Detroit, OVENS ......eeeeresceeee Seid hemo esl. 
Pontiac, Mich., deld. .........---++-- 33.95 
Saginaw, Mich., deld. ........ Oars | 2 
Erie, Pa., OVENS .......cccree er esevnre 32.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New England, deld. ..........++- 5 33.55° 
Indianapolis, ovens ......... Dretecehetste 0 31.25 
Ironton, Ohio, ovens 30.50 

Cineimmatil, “Gelder cnyer cere ster sveetetonst ener 33.54 
Kearny, N. J., OVENS cece seves eleiel eave OMe 
Milwaukee, OVenS ........0e- seer ceeeee 32.00 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 30.75 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens ............+.-- 32.00 

Cleveland, deld. ..... Saletensietetshelaiel anchors . 34.19 
Philadelphia, OvenS .........cececeseess 31.00 
St. Louis, OvenS .......sceseesseeceees 33.00 
St. Paul, ovens ........ Rosie uaier srensietielona cue S125 

Chicago, 1deld. © vs ve. osyelsiara aye wieiels ere .. 34.73 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens ........+++- aside GleO0 


Terre Haute, Ind., ovens ..........+++ 31.25 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal., f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 


plant. 

Pure BENZENE .vcccsacceccasiccsewes 
Xylene, industrial grade 

Creosote) scree ess Wie termiarere stances 


Naphthalene yaa (iS Geen vcwerenesunies crests lens Cian eterts 5. 
Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies). 25.00 
vents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
el. 

Phenol, 90 per cent grade .......-..+.5 . 15.50 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ..... $32.00 


STEEL 


Yq 


sroys 


Weight control gives precise check of 
tubing dimensions to help your product 
performance 


*These delicately balanced scales weigh a length of tubing 
accurately to within 1/1000 Ib. The relationship of weight to 
length and to OD tells us how closely the tubing wall or ID 
conforms to specifications. This fast, precise method of 
checking average wall or ID enables us to provide you with 
a tubing order whose overall uniformity is unusually high. 
In certain applications, tubing produced by this weight control 
method can materially improve performance for you. It 
results in minimizing variations in your product caused by 
tubing whose average wall or ID varies too widely from the 
required design mean. 
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REASON FoR PREFE 


Tubexperience in action 


anit 


Superior weighs a wall to zero in’ on your tubing rolerance 


This is but one of many modern tools and techniques that 
help improve the already high quality of Superior small tubing. 


Our premium quality small tubing is offered in a range of analyses 
(over 120) unsurpassed in the industry. Included are stainless, 
carbon and alloy steels, nickel and nickel alloys, beryllium-copper, 
titanium and zirconium—and 16 different Super Alloys. Our 
range of sizes and shapes is equally extensive. 


Special services include statistical quality control, pilot and test 
lot sampling and melting, dye penetrant inspection, ultrasonic 
and hot tensile testing, eddy current and X-ray inspection, 
specification services—and field specialists who will call on you 
at your request. 


For handy reference in your files, get a copy of Bulletin 40, “Selec- 
tion and Application Guide for Superior Tubing.’ Write Superior 
Tube Company, 2005 Germantown Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Syoeriir fue 


The big name in small tubing 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


All analyses .010 in. to % in. OD—certain analyses in light walls up to 24, in. OD 


te ma cana Sh a ee 
West Coast: Pacific Tube Company ¢ 5710 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1331 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%).  Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
G@, 35,1e) per lbs of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c¢: 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 8c for max 0.02% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.006% max). 
Add 2.05¢ to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
CG 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
pulk, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, CO Oels Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45¢ per lb of metal; packed, 
carload 45.75¢, ton lot 47.25¢, less ton lot. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5¢ per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.0.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢c per 
lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
pula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 Ib, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 Toy GLAS, BECOS| eb 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c¢.l. $240 per ton, frOebs 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, ¢.l. 
lump, bulk 28.75¢ per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c, less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75¢c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25¢; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25ce. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, ¢.l., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.8c per Ib of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. 


Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 125% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. : 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max.'’Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25¢c per lb contained Cr; 
14.60c per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per Ib, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per Ib of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.6c per lb contained Si. Packed, c.1. 
17.1¢c, ton lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45c¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.75c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.75c, ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


45% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.9c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 


c.l. 18.8¢c, ton lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. De-~ 


livered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20c per lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 
21.65c, ton lot 23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5¢c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 24.45c. Add 0.5¢ for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5¢ for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carioad, bulk, 9.85e per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.1l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
ecarload, lump, packed 27.25¢ per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 


N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15¢. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24c¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25¢. 


BRIQUETTED ALOYS 


Chromium Briquets: -(Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 lb to e¢.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 
lb to cl. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
earload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c.l., pallets 16c; 
2000 Ib—to e¢.l., bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. 
Delivered. Add 0.25e for notching. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1¢ per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 Ib 
to ¢.l., pallets 16.3c; 2000 Ib to c.l., bags 
17.5c; less tom 18.4c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 lb of Si). Contract, carload, bulk 8c per lb 
of briquet; packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 lb to c.l., 
pallets 9.6c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 10.8c; less 
ton 11.7c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 1b W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.80 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15¢c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95¢c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niasete Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed ¢e.1. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25¢; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 


Find close-at-hand answers 


to any fastener problems 


Proximity is one of the great advantages you enjoy 
when you do business with your local Republic 
Bolt and Nut Distributor. He and his staff of fas- 
tener experts are no farther away than the length 
of your arm—the distance to the telephone on 
your desk. 

Even more important, your distributor is al- 
ways nearby for personal, face-to-face consulta- 
tion. When problems arise requiring the use of 
special types of fasteners, or special fastener 
techniques, he is ready to help you find a quick 
solution. 


Call your local distributor for quick deliveries of... 


REPUBLIC Bolts and Nuts 


He has had wide experience with a diversity 
of fastener problems in your own particular 
locality. Moreover, he is backed up by the know- 
how of the experts at Republic Steel—a company 
whose fastener background spans a century. In 
all probability, your local distributor is well 
acquainted with your industry and business, and 
perhaps with you yourself. 


Whatever your special needs or problems may 
be, you can count on your local Republic Bolt 
and Nut Distributor for personalized home-town 
help. Get better acquainted with him soon. 


REPUBLIC 


STEEL 


Scrap Marks Time as Buying Lags 


STEEL’s composite on the prime grade holds unchanged at 
$42.50 for second straight week. Market sentiment firm 
despite sluggish demand in face of rising steel rate 


Scrap Prices, Page 132 


Pittsburgh—Prices are firm, but 
little scrap is being traded. There 
will be no clear indication of the 
market’s strength until the indus- 
trial lists close. Brokers think fac- 
tory bundles may not bring any 
more this month than they did in 
January unless there’s a narrowing 
of the gap between industrial scrap 
and other prime grades. A major 
consumer would probably have to 
pay $46 to $48 for No. | heavy 
melting scrap if it came into the 
market for a representative tonnage. 

Chicago—Prices on major steel- 
making grades of scrap are holding 
despite the uptrend in steel opera- 
tions. Mills have good inventories, 
and while a few are buying, quan- 
tities acquired are small. Supplies 
are plentiful. 

Hurting scrap is the trend toward 


increased use of hot metal in open 
hearth charges. Of the district’s 
43 blast furnaces, 39 are now active. 
On Feb. 15, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. relighted its South Chi- 
cago No. 5 stack, idle since May, 
1957. 

Cast iron grades are strong, with 
foundry demand improving. 

Philadelphia — Domestic demand 
for the steel grades is fairly lively, 
and the outlook for export business 
is more encouraging, but, except for 
creases on borings and turnings, 
prices are unchanged. Mixed 
borings and turnings are now quot- 
ed $22-$23, up $1, while short 
shoveling turnings are up $2 at 
$96-$27. The higher prices result 
from shipments to points outside 
the area. 


Exporters expect to load one cargo 
here shortly, and it’s reported at 


least one more is in prospect. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
are unchanged. Demand is fairly 
active, both domestic and foreign, 
but supplies are adequate. 

Cleveland — Scrap trading con- 
tinues restricted, despite the con- 
tinued rise in steelmaking opera- 
tions. The market tone is stronger 
than it was some time back, though, 
as dealers think the mills will have 
to resume buying soon if inventories 
are to be maintained at high enough 
level to sustain the faster steel pro- 
duction pace. 

Youngstown—A little more opti- 
mism is reported in the local mar- 
ket as the steel rate rises. There 
has been some buying, one mill 
paying $50 for No. 1 heavy melting 
industrial scrap, and another $48 
for small quantities of No. 1 dealer 
scrap. The steelmakers are count- 
ing on their blast furnaces to pro- 
vide enough iron to support the 
higher steel rate. At present, 17 of 
25 district stacks are in operation. 

Detroit — The market is quiet. 
Dealers and brokers are waiting to 
see what happens when monthend 
auto lists come out. Great Lakes 
Steel had a No. 2 bundle order out 


“CLEVELAND”. 


Metal Cutting 
Knives ONLY 


We offer forty years of experience 
in producing the highest quality 
Metal Cutting Knives and skilled 
craftsmen working with the fin- 


est materials to exacting tolerances. 


4 
Maen' 


) immustav 


THE HILL ACME COMPANY | 


CLEVELAND KNIFE DIVISION 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


1201 West 65th St. ° 
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A bulletin on “Metal Shearing 
Aids” will be sent on request. 


in®’oine operation on the 


CECOSTAMP 


Save in manufacturing costs 
Restrike to close tolerances 
Reduce number of rejects 

Improve inspection methods 


The Cecostamp’s impact blow not only 
straightens, but can also coin to close 
tolerances ¢ 100% restrike in the Cecostamp 
makes it unnecessary to inspect and size 
castings manually, piece by piece ¢ No 
longer is it necessary to laboriously stack 
castings in annealing baskets to minimize 
distortion ¢ In many cases, close tolerance 
restrike reduces casting weight and mini- 
mizes machining operations e The 
Cecostamp is an air-powered Drop Stamp; 
rapid, safe, easily operated e Dies are 
simple, inexpensive ¢ Applications often 
displace larger, more expensive presses ¢ 
Write for complete details. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


STEEL 


*| railroad scrap and 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


Week 
Ago 


$42.50 


at $27, delivered, and finally filled 
| it. There’s been minor action in 
foundry steel, but little other busi- 
| ness. 

| The feeling in the market is that 
_ prices will probably move up by the 
' end of the month. Mills apparent- 
ly are using their inventories before 
) entering the market again. March 
' should see more active trading. 
Buffalo — Prices on cast scrap, 


8) railroad scrap, and the blast fur- 
si} nace grades moved up an average 
% of $2 a ton here following recent 


advances on the open hearth grades. 
Demand for blast furnace material 
_is improving. Foundries are taking 
more cast iron. The market for 
specialties is 
| strong, but demand is limited. 

_ Cincinnati—There has been no 
new buying here to provide a market 
test. No. 1 heavy melting is un- 
§) changed at $39.50-$40.50. On the 
» bullish side: A district mill brought 
- a long idled open hearth into pro- 
H duction. Foundry operations con- 
1 tinue slow. 

St. Louis—The market is strong, 
* but buying pressure is uneven, keep- 
© ing prices from going higher. Sup- 
q plies are adequate to support steel- 
making operations, but some dealers 
are holding much of it for better 


| prices. 


Houston—Higher Mexican prices 
and continuing export demand have 
not influenced district mill buying 
much. The leading Texas mill 
holds a 200-day inventory, but the 
other area producer placed an or- 
der at midmonth at higher prices. 


| February 23, 1959 


Month Year Jan. 


$40.67 


Ago Avg. 


$37.17 $40.58 


This mill’s brokers are paying $35 
for No. 1 heavy melting, $33 for 
No. 2, and $2 to $3 more on ma- 
terial from remote areas. 

A Mexican mill returned to the 
market earlier this month, offering 
$43 and $40 for the two top grades, 
delivered at the border. 

Export scrap is being purchased 
in Gulf ports for shipment to Japan. 
Dealers are receiving $37 for No. ] 
and $34 for No. 2, delivered at the 
dock. 


Additional Japanese purchases 
have pushed that country’s cargo 
total to 97 for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31. Scrap moving to 
Japan from the U. S. during the 
period will total about 974,400 net 
tons. It’s reported Japanese needs 
for 1959 will total about 1.2 mil- 
lion tons. 

Birmingham — Principal activity 
continues in the cast iron grades, 
most consumers buying limited 
quantities. The Atlanta mill, which 
has resumed operations after a 103- 
day strike, released shipments held 
up since October. It’s expected to 
start buying shortly. Some scrap is 
moving out of the district by barge. 

San Francisco—Prices are un- 
changed, with only limited ton- 
nages moving out of dealers’ yards. 
Consumers appear to have sufficient 
supplies for current operations. 


Seattle—Buyers are continuing to 
fill only immediate needs. Large 
consumers hold ample inventories. 
The yards also hold large stocks. 
They have reduced their activities 
to a minimum. Exports are absent. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 


Price competition among struc- 
tural fabricators is sharp. Some 
shops are passing up projects rather 
than compete for work that could 
be _profitless. 

Generally, fabricators’ bookings 
are increasing, and the uptrend is 
sure to accelerate in step with the 
new building season. It’s said 
that February rollings of struc- 
turals will run about 10 per cent 
over the January tonnage. 

Shape supply is not as free as 
it was some time ago, but it’s still 
far from tight. Deliveries still range 
two to four weeks. 

There has been little pressure 
for inventory tonnage similar to 
that experienced in other product 
markets. This may change shortly, 
though, as buyers realize they'll 
have to get orders on mill books if 
theyre going to protect them- 
selves against possible _ strike-in- 
duced shortages this summer. 

An additional 4000 tons of struc- 
turals for towers for a defense de- 
tection installation at Cutler, Maine, 
is being estimated. Truscon Steel 
Div., Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town, is fabricating 10,000 tons for 
this project. 

Pacific Northwest fabricators are 
estimating on 3205 tons of shapes 
for a $35 million missile detection 
installation at Clear, Alaska. Bids 
will be opened in Seattle Feb. 27 
by the Alaska District, U. S. En- 
gineer. Five contracts are involved. 

Bids will be asked in a few 
months on 45,000 to 50,000 tons for 
the 55-story Grand Central city of- 
fice building, New York. The struc- 
ture is to be built by Diesel Con- 
struction Co. from plans by Emery 
Roth & Sons, New York. James 
Ruderman, New York, is consult- 
ing engineer on steel construction. 

The building will be erected be- 
hind Grand Central Terminal at an 
address to be known as 200 Park 
Ave. It will have 2.4 million sq ft 
of office space—believed to be the 
largest capacity of any commercial 
office building in the world. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1500 tons, exposition buildings at Portland, 
Oreg., reported awarded to Poole, MeGonigle 
& Dick, Portland; Hoffman Construction 
Co., Portland, general contractor, low at 
$5,297,000. 


(Please turn to Page 137) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Feb. 18 . $42.50 
Feb. 11 42.50 
Jan. Avg. . 40.58 
Feb. 1958 . 87.33 
Feb. 1954 . 26.91 


Based on No, 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles: .....5 0. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling re 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 53.00-54.00 
Machine shop turnings 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings... 26.00-27.00 
Gast iow orings =. 22.2. 26.00-27.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and unaer 51.00-52.00 

Se ft Jeneths: gas sce 50.00-51.00 
Heavy turnings ...... 36.00-37.00 


Punchings © plate scrap 53.00-54.00 
Electric furnace bundles 53.00-54.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stove plate 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 52.00-53.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 60.00-61.00 
Random rails : 56.00-57.00 
Railroad specialties .... 54.00-55.00 
Angles, splice bars 54.00-55.00 
Rails, rerolling 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 
18-8 turnings ... .120.00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .125.00-130.00 


430) turnings 2 .)taiee «ere 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 hvy melt, dealer 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2) bundles)... 5... 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 42.00-43.00 
Machine shop turnings 24.00-25.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 26.00-27.00 
Short shovel turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Cast iron borings .. 26.00-27.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 50.00-51.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 51.00-52.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INOS LE eupolay eiveiserstst 49.00-50.00 
Stove plate 45.00-46.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 39.00-40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 57.00-58.00 
Drop broken machinery 57.00-58.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 47.00-48.00 
R.R. malleable ........ 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 61.00-62.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 62.00-63.00 
Angles, splice bars 55.00-56.00 
INSEE “Gla ores icin OO GODS 72.00-73.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 64.00-65.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-225.00 
1S=8) turnings asec... 120.00-125 00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


420 tUrnings Jee ccs .. - 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No, 1 heavy melting... 48.00-49.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 bundles =... ..... 48.00-49.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings . 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 25.00-26.00 
LOW PHOS. 25 deren nec 49.00-50.00 


Electric furnace bundles 49.00-50.00 
Railroad Scrap 


Consumer prices per 


gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 


STEEL, Feb. 14, 1959. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30,00-31.00 
No. 1 factory bundlés.. 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles .....2.. 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 44.00-45.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.09 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings . 23.00-24.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 44.00-45.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under .... 51.00-52.00 
Low phos, punchings & 

DIALSS -sotereelarcareuereenirete 45.00-46.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

turnings . .... 25.00-26.00 
Electric furnace, pundles 45.00-46.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INOS te cupola ire. « 50.00-51.00 
Charging box cast .... 41.00-42.00* 
Heavy breakable cast .. 41.00-42.00 
Stove plate .........- 47.00-48.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 36.00-37.00 
Brake shoes On 39.00-40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00-51.00 
Burnt Cast sie cme ors 40.00-41.00 


Drop broken machinery 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable 66.00-67.00 


Rails, 2 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00-62.00 
Rails, random lengths. 55.00-56.00 
Waist, ‘Steels Aerie ete 52.00-53.00 
Railroad specialties 53.00-54.00 
Uncut tires .......... 46.00-47.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 54.00-55.00 
Rails, rerolling ...... 59.00-60.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids ...215.00-220.00 


ASS TULNINES yrs catecue 120.00-125.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

ROUGK oacdaumdas . +. .115.00-125.00 
430 turnings .......... 45.00-55.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 35.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 39.00 
No. 2 bundles . 28.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola . cence os 50.00 
Charging box cast .... 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean auto cast 50.00 
Stove plate .......... 45.00 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 46.50 
Rails, 18 in. an ae. 53.00 
Rails, random lengths... 48.50 
Rails, rerolling mere 61.50 
Angles, splice bars 49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.00-34.00 
INO. 2) bundles) -iia... 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 33.00-34.00 
Cast iron borings 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings... 25.00-26.00 
Bars, crops and plates. 43.00-44.00 
Structurals & plates 42.00-43 .00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace: 

2 ft and under 37.00-38.00 
3 ft and under 36.00-37.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No; 21 cupola ....s2.. 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate .......... 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels 42.00-43.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling ... 44.00-45.00 
Rails, random lengths. 43.00-44.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 44.00-45.00 


PHILADEEPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting... 40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 37.00 
No. 1 bundles 41.00 
No. 2) bundles ......«. 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 busheling ... 41.00 
Electric furnace pundles 42.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 26.00-27.00 
Machine shop TLE: 22.00-23.00 
Heavy turnings ... 36.00-37.00 
Structurals & plate ... 44.00-45.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 46.00 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 59.00-60. 00 
Cast Iron Grades 


INOmeeL CUPOLA) Grrr clare 39.00-43.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 43.00 
Malleable .......--.%- se 00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ py ee prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 30.00- 31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 27.00- 28.00 
No. 1 bundles 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 bundles : 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00-16.00 


Low phos, (structurals 
& plates) ...-.+++++ 34.00-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 24. 00-25.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, ee 


solids ... .190.00-195.00 
18-8 borings, ‘turnings. 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 80.00-85.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 


No. 1 bundles 
No, 2) bundles) 25.0... . 
No: 2, busheling: ~~... 
Mixed borings, turnings. 
Machine shop turnings .. 


41.00-42.00 
29.00-30.00 
41.00-42.00 
21.00-22.00 
19.00-20.00 


Short shovel turnings ... 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 21.00-22.00 
Low phos. structurals and 


plate, 2 ft and under 49.00-50.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


1 cupola 46.00-47.00 
1 machinery $0.00-51.00 


No. 
No. 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, pander lengths .. 51.00-52.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 57.00-58.00 
Railroad specialties ..... 50.00-51.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.50-40.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.50-35.50 
INOw labundless sonics. 39.50-40.50 
Noue2. bundles es ace.,« 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 39.50-40.50 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 
Low phos., 18 in, 47.00-48.00 
Cast iron Grades 
INO.) 2 eu pola: = ireitevevio. 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 40.00-41.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 


Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths . 50.00-51.00 
HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.00 
No. 1 bundles)... 5... 35.00 
Info PH LOVES Goomeqpe 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings... 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
structurals  ......5.. 42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 icupola) ..6...- 43.00 
Heavy breakable .... | 27. 00-28.00+ 
Foundry malleable .... 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, heavy melt. 35.00 


—_ Oe ee, 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 48.00-49.00 
*Nominal 
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brokers’ commission, 4s 


BOSTON 


reported to 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
shipping point) 


1 heavy melting .. 
2 heavy melting .. 
No. 1 bundles sn 
No. 1 busheling ... 

Machine shop turnings 
Short shovel turnings . 
No. 1 cast 
Mixed cupola cast rae 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 


No. 
No. 


DETROIT 


31.00-31.50 
23.00-23.50 
31.00-31.50 
31.00-31.50 
11.00-11.50 
13.00-13.50 
33.00 
33.00 
34.00 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 


shipping point) 


No. 
No. 
No. 


1 heavy melting .. 
2 heavy melting .. 
1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
No. 1 busheling 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings.. 


38.00-39.00 
23.00-24.00 
39.00-40.00 
24,.50-25.50 
38.00-39.00 
15.00-16.00 
15.00-16.00 
16.00-17.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 
Stove plate 
Charging box cast .... 
Heavy breakable .... 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Clean auto cast 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Electric furnace No. 1. 


44.00-45.00 
33.00-34.00 
33.00-34.00 
35.00-36.00 
22.00-23.00 
47.00-48.00 


31.00 

29.00 

29.00 

23.00 
9.00-10.00+ 
9.00-10.00+ 
38.00+ 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola .. 
Heavy preakable cast. 
Unstripped motor plocks 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
plant) ..... 


LOS ANGELES 


1 heavy melting .. 
2 heavy melting .. 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles Syere 
Machine shop turnings. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals and plate 

1 ft and under . 


No. 
No. 


eoe ewer 


seer 


31.007 
28.00t 
23.00T 


21.00f 


36.00 
34.00 
33.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.00 
15.00 


47.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola ... 


47.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 
No. 


1 neavy melting... 
2 heavy melting.. 
No. 1 bundles ......+-- 
No. 2 bundles ......- 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Cast iron borings ...... 
Heavy turnings 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 


38.00 


32.00-34.00 
30.00-32.00 
30.00-32.00 
22.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 6 
Charging box cast .... 
Stove plate .... 
Heavy breakable cast. 
Unstripped motor plocks 
Clean auto cast .... 
Drop broken machinery 
No. 1 wheels 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


44.00 
34.00 
34.00 
28.00 
31.00 
40.00 
40.00 
34.00 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles ........ 
No. 2 bundles .. 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Busheling, new factory: 

Prepared .... 

Unprepared 
Short steel turnings ... 


eeeesece 


34.50 
30.50 
34.50 
25.00 
26.50 
15.00 


34.50 
28.50 
19.00 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


+Nominal. 
+F.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


39.00-41.00 


STEEL 


\ 


ha 


re 


For the profit-making 
productivity you need today... 


’ 


‘stand higher mechanical stress. Increased 
resistance to thermal shock gives you added 
_production protection, longer service be- 
tween dressings and higher output per roll. 


Mills such as yours are gaining these produc- 


February 23, 1959 


specify BIRDBSBORG ROLLS 


'e° BIRDSBORO?’s roll engineers design into 
8) each roll greater sub-surface strength to with- 


tion benefits every day. Contact your Birds- 
boro representative for complete informa- 
tion. Sales Department, Engineering Depart- 
ment and Plant: Birdsboro, Pa., Dzustrict 
Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R-27-59 


BIRDSBORG 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CoO. 


STEEL MILL MACHINERY e HYDRAULIC PRESSES e CRUSHING MACHINERY e SPECIAL MACHINERY ¢ 
STEEL CASTINGS e Weldments ''CAST-WELD" Design @ ROLLS: Steel, Alloy Iron, Alloy Steel 
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NONFERROUS METALS¢¢ 0st 


U.S. Halts Copper to Reds 


Government feels too many deals have been made with Red 
bloc since export restrictions were eased last fall. Move may 
signify U. S. shift in trade policy toward Soviets 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 136 & 137 


IN WHAT may be the prelude to a 
new look in trade relations with 
Russia, the government last week 
abandoned its three month “open 
door” policy on copper shipments 
to the Soviet bloc. 


e New Regulations—All exports of 
copper and copper base materials 
(to every country but Canada) now 
have to be approved in advance by 
the Commerce Department. This 
means anyone who wants to export 
copper or a copper product has to 
apply to Commerce for a license 
and explain: Who the purchaser 
is, how he’s going to use the mate- 
rial, and who his customers will be. 
In effect, the policy bars shipments 
behind the Iron Curtain, the pre- 
sumption being a license will be 
denied on goods consigned to a Red 
postal address. 


@ Turnabout—Only last Nov. 10 
former Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks took copper and its alloys off 
the list of commodities for which 
export licenses are required. Why 
the sudden reversal in policy? 

The move might be the first in 
a complete re-evaluation of our 
trade policies with the Soviets. Or 
it may be Commerce Secretary 
Lewis L. Strauss’s firm conviction 
that we are in a trade war with 
Russia. In a speech earlier this 


lion between Nov. 10 and early Feb- 
ruary. 

Some copper people believe the 
government may be motivated by 
the desire to keep copper from leav- 
ing the U. S. as a means of getting 
better price stability. One metal- 


NICKEL 
GAINS IN AUTOS AND STEEL 
TO HIKE 1959 CONSUMPTION 
( MILLIONS OF POUNDS ) 


225 


150 


1955 1956 1957 1958 19598 


# Estimated by Business & Defense Services Administration. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


man points out that 1958 marked 
the first time in many years the 
U. S. was a net exporter of refined 
copper. “Because we consume more 
than we produce, we need to bring 
in copper, not ship it out.” 


e Tough To Police—Russia needs 
to import at least 100,000 tons of 
copper per year to take care of spiral- 


ing power expansion. The U. S. ac- 
tion is not going to keep her from 
getting what she needs, believe cop- 
per people. Here’s why: First, our 
allies are not committed to follow 
our action and will undoubtedly 
continue shipments to Iron Curtain 
nations. Secondly, we have no ma- 
chinery to police what eventually 
happens to U. S. copper. 

Copper people don’t think the ex- 
port restrictions will hurt the cur- 
rent strong market. While several 
companies frankly admit Com- 
merce’s decision will curtail some of 
their exports, they will be able to 
sell to others without any trouble. 


Nickel Sales To Rise 


U. S. nickel consumers will use 
30 million to 40 million more 
pounds of the metal in 1959 than 
they did last year, barring a pro- 
longed strike in steel or other basic 
industries, believes the Business & 
Defense Services Administration 
(see chart). 

Producers are banking on a con- 
tinuation of the uptrend in the con- 
sumption curve. International 
Nickel Co. Inc. still plans to bring 
in its 75 million lb a year facility 
at Thompson, Man., sometime in 
early 1960. It will raise the com- 
pany’s production capacity to 385 
million Ib. Freeport Nickel Co. 
(subsidiary of Freeport Sulphur 
Co.) will come on stream this year 
and be at full capacity of 50 million 
lb in 1960. By the end of this 
year, Free World nickel capacity 
will be at 549.6 million lb; it will 
jump to 614.6 million next year, 
676.6 million in 1961. 


month, he said: “Until recently, 
world trade generally was in his- 
toric profit patterns. The sinister 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


novelty introduced by the Soviets is Price cast Previous Jan. Dec., 1958 Feb., 1958 
Pat Feb. 18 hange Pri A 
the use of trade solely as a political . ~~ Me fee oa 
ae Aluminum . 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 | 24.700 26.000 
weapon... . Copper 30.00-30.50 Feb. 16, 1959 30.00 29.212 28.856 24.298 
Leadienaccecs 11.30 Feb, 11, 1959 11.80 12.415 12.800 12.800 
; Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1966 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.260 
e oa = 

: Too Much to Reds—A third pos Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6. 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
sible reason for Commerce’s action Tin eee 102.75 Feb. 17, 1959 102.625 99.409 99.019 93.818 
was the “unexpectedly large” num- Zincae eee 11.50 Nov. 7, 1958 11.00 11.500 11.500 10.000 


ber of export applications for ship- 
ments to the Communists since the 
ban on copper was lifted. Ship- 
ments were approved for 7760 tons 
of the metal worth about $4.7 mil- 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


134 STEEL 


McGILL GUIDEROL® BEARINGS CYLINDRICAL ROLLER BEARING BALL BEARING 


Capacity oat 100 RPM — 6310 ibs. @ Capacity at 100 RPM — approx. 5140 Ibs. @ Capacity at 100 RPM — approx. 4740 Ibs. @ 
500 hrs. minimum life O.D. — 1,500” 500 hrs. minimum life O.D. — 1.8504” S00 hrs, minimum titenta.D. — 2.4409” 


® 
GUIDEROL BEARINGS SAVE RADIAL SPACE 
...,,and still offer greater load capacity 


This graphic illustration demonstrates the radial space 
saving advantages of McGill GUIDEROL bearings that 
offer still greater capacity than the other two types of 
bearing compared. For a common 1” shaft, the 
GUIDEROL bearing GR-16 has an O.D. of only 144” with 
a capacity of 6310 lbs. Compared to a cylindrical type 
roller bearing the GUIDEROL bearing requires %g” less 
housing space and offers 23% more capacity. A ball 
bearing for the same shaft uses almost an inch larger O.D. 
to carry 1500 lbs. less radial load. 


GUIDEROL bearings pack more 
performance into smaller radial 
space. Their construction offers the 
inherent high capacity of a full com- 
plement needle bearing combined 
with effective roller control. Center 
guided rollers limit roller skewing 
tendencies and prevent binding un- 
der adyerse conditions in either hori- 
zontal or vertical mountings. This 
qualifies GUIDEROL bearings for 
applications which are too heavily 


For Complete Data on Dimensions, 
Capacities and Application of McGill 
Precision Needle Bearings, Send 
for Free Catalog No. 52A. 


loaded for retainer type needle bearings, but are subject to 
misalignment that precludes the use of unguided needle 
bearings. Standard GR series GUIDEROL bearings are 
available, with or without inners, in shaft sizes from 5%” 
to 914” with capacities ranging from 2880 lbs. to 128,670 
lbs. (at 100 RPM). 


Pre-lubricated and sealed SG series 
GUIDEROL bearings are inter- 
changcable dimensionally with stand- 
ard GR series GUIDEROL bearings. 
They offer 5 possible seal combina- 
tions. Specify the sealed bearings for 
applications that are exposed to dust, 
dirt, grit or where accessibility for 
lubrication is a problem. Your McGill 
representative will be happy to assist 
you with special application prob- 
lems. Ask him for recommendations 
or write the McGill Engineering 
Department. 


engineered electrical products — 


MS GILE 


precision needle roller bearings 


McGILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., BEARING DIV., 301 NORTH LAFAYETTE ST., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 1b or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40: 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50. f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point, 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per Ib for 500-lb keg; 
$1.77 per Ib for 100 lb case; $1.82 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 
Columbium: Powder, 
Copper: Electrolytic, 
smelters, 30.50; lake, 
refined, 29.75 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $218- 
221 per 76 lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb 
2500 lb or more, f.o.h. Detroit. 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“HY? nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., incluing import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $16-18 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $57-60 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.375 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 17.00 c.1.; 19.00-19.50 I.c¢.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per lb. 


Dink straits, Ne Xn 
102.00. 


Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per Ib, 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-Ib lots, $2.75-2.90 per lb nom., f.0.b. 
shipping point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zine: Prime Western, 11.50; brass special, 
11.75; intermediate, 12.00, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
pasis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.50; special 
high grade, 12.75 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.25; No. 5, 14.50 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per 1b; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 lb, $6 per Ib. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


$55-85 per lb, nom. 
30.00 deld.; custom 
30.00 deld.; fire 


36.00 f.0.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 


ingot, 
sticks, 


extrusion, 
in lots of 


spot, 102.125; prompt, 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 


22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy,- 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.50; grade 2, 22.00; grade 3, 
21.00; grade 4, 19.00. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 29.00; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 40.00; No. 245, 33.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 33.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 24.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
25.75. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.895, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.875, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 


35.35; 1.c.l., 35.98. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots, 36.29; l.c.l., 37.04. 

LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Bufalo, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 

more, $17.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.00 

per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 
TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.50-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50. 


ZINO 
(Prices per Ib, ¢.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 


ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 
Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 


C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“A”? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, C.R. ....... 126 106 128 
Strips (Cae atciate cree 124 108 138 
Pilate Eatin ssete ain, sven 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R. .. 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 


ALUMINUM (continued) 
Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
5050-F .... 43.50 48.30 
3004-F 44,50 50.20 
5052-F BGd0 45.10 50.90 
6061-T6 .... 45.60 51.70 
2024-T4 49.30 56.10 
VOWIDAANG 2 omoodoo ces 57.60 64.70 


#24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam, (in.) or Round—— Hexagonal— 
across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
- 0 


0.125 76.90 uy meee ola 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 5970 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 Betcin 56.20 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 piace 56.20 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 ainiene ereee 
2.250 53.50 52.10 pact 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 ie susrena 
2.500 53.50 52.10 ate 56.20 
2.625 Moore © 50.40 Rierehe Binns 
2.750 51.90 50.40 bioun 56.20 
2.875 See 50.40 ere siete 
3.000 51.90 50.40 sieves 56.20 
3.125 Steves 50.40 aeeate S1enc 
3.250 and 50.40 atin: 
3.375 Bere 50.40 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stoek: Round, Class 1, random 


lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 

Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 Ib base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 


eee ee wi ato ea Ae in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
Ramee Fiat Ssiiea in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
aniened enced Sheet grades 6032) in. itesOs)ecOST mia, 108.80; 

0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 

0.136-0.096 4320-4830 SSNS Se maesiae 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
0.126-0.103 : : eso widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 

0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 ene Pe 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-30 

0.077-0.068 44.30-52.20 RAR onan eA eed 

eee 44/30-52.20 39.50-40.70 extruded Solid Shapes: 

0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Com. Grade Spec. Grade 

0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 

0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 12-14 70. 70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 

0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 36-38 89.20-90.30 104. 20-105. 30 

COROT 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 

0.014-0.012 50.80 Fey NONFERROUS SCRAP 

0.012-0.011 51.80 46.70 DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 

0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 23.75-24.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 

0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 21.75-22.25; light copper, 19.50-20.00; No. 1 

0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 18.25-18.75; No. 1 com- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 30.00c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

Copper: ..mianaerte rene 54.13b 51.36c sBent 54.32 26.000 26.000 - 25.250 

Yellow Brass .........- 47.40 31.99d 47.94 50.81 19.750 19.000 18.000 

Low Brass, 80% 50.13 50.07 50.67 53.44 92.125 21.875 21.375 

Red Brass, 85% . 51.09 51.03 51.63 54.40 23.000 22.750 22.250 

Com. Bronze, 90% 52.60 52.54 53.14 55.66 23.875 23.625 23.125 

Manganese Bronze 55.82 49.42 59.92 SS 18.375 18.125 17.625 

Winbrahi? IGEN Hon uoceso « 50.15 45.46 iia es 18.625 18.375 17.825 

Naval Brassil eens 52.08 45.89 58.64 54.49 18.375 18.125 17.625 

Silicon Bronze ......... 59.23 58,42 58.77 61.23 25.500 25.250 24.500 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 62.97 65.29 65.29 eS! 24.625 24.375 12.312 

Phos. Bronze Jeeta Se 74.32 74.32 75.50 27.000 26.750 24.750 


a. Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. 
d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. 


ce. Cold-drawn. 


over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per 10. 


STEEL 


On lots — 


ee 


alt) pings, 


4) brass pipe, 14.75-15.25. 


position turnings, 17.25-17.75; new brass clip- 
15.75-16.25; light brass, 12.00-13.00; 
' heavy yellow brass, 13.00-13.50; new brass rod 
f ends, 14.00-14.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
14.00-14.50; cocks and faucets, 14.50-15.00; 


Lead: Heavy, 7.00-7.25; battery plates, 2.25- 
) 2.50; linotype and stereotype, 8.75-9.25; elec- 
trotype, 7.25-7.75; mixed babbitt, 9.25-9.75. 

| Monel: Clippings, 28°50-29.50; old sheets, 
&} 25.00-26.00; turnings, 20:00-23.00; rods, 28.00- 
; 29.00. 

Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-55.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-55.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 52.00-55.00. 


Zine: Old zinc, 3.50-3.75; new diecast scrap, 
3.25-3.50; old diecast scrap, 2.00-2.25. 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 


9.75- 


/§) 10.25; clean borings and turnings, 6.25-6.75; 
=8) segregated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segre- 
1S) gated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed low 
ge) copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper 
q clips, 11.00-11.50. 

‘ (Cents per pound, Chicago) 

yi} Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.00- 
+i) 11.50; clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; 
SI Segregated low copper clips, 15.50-16.00; segre- 
38) gated high copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed low 
ot} copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 
ab clips, 14.50-15.00. 

HI (Cents per pound, Cleveland) 

off Aluminum: Old castings and Sheets, 10.00- 
4 


J 


8 B.08 


ee eee 
eat 


ex) 


i Zinc: 
ri 20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


| 10.50; clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; 
| Segregated low copper clips, 14.00-14.50; seg- 
| Tegated high copper clips, 12.50-13.00; mixed 
low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed high cop- 
) per clips, 12.00-12.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
| (Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 56.00; light 
scrap, 51.00; turnings and borings, 35.00, 


| Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 26.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
24.75; light copper, 22.50; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 24.00. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 26.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
} 24.75; light copper, 22.50; No. 1 composition 
borings, 21.00; No. 1 composition solids, 21.50; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 15.00; yellow brass 
Sirarnings, 14.00; radiators, 16.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


| (F.0.b. shipping point, 
quantities) 


freight allowed on 


ANODES 


| Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 
Copper: Filat-rolled, 46.79; oval, 45.00, 5000- 
10.000 Ib; electrodeposited, 38.50, 2000-5000 
1) Ib lots; cast, 41.00, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 


ot! 100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 


29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
| deduct 3 cents a lb. 


Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 18.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


a Cadmium Oxide: $1.45 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 


| Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 


qi 10,000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 Ib, 30.00; 20,000 


#) Ib or more, 29.50. 


Copper Oyanide: 
Ib, 63.00; 


100-200 Ib, 65.90; 
1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 


300-900 


5 


9!) Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 15.65; 2000-5900 


al Ib, 13.65; 6000-11,900 lb, 13.40; 12,000-22,900 
“) Ib, 13.15; 23,000 lb or more, 11.90. 


I) Nickel Chloride: 100 Ib, 45.00; 200 lb, 43.00; 


, 


1) 300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib, 
*) 38.00; 10,000 1b or more, 37.00. 


ty Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22.999 Ib, 29.00; 23,000- 


39.990 Ib, 28.50; 40000 lb or more, 28.00. 


a ee Ae 


elas — li vides A.2 


* 


EP Sper 


6; Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 1b, 20.80; 
() 400-800 1b, 19.80; 1000-19,800 Ib, 18.80; 20,000 
“) Ib or more, 17.80. 


| Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 80.10; 100- 
| 600 lb, 70.70; 700-1900 Ib. 68.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
| 66.10; 10,000 lb or more, 64.80. 

| Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 Ib, 155.60; 
100 Ib, 150.70; 400 lb, 148.30; 800-19,900 Ib, 
107.40; 20,000 lb or more, 101.30. 

|Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 140.70; 
/50 lb, 110.70; 100-1900 lb, 108.70; 2000 Ib or 
‘more, 106.70. 


Zine Cyanide: 
57.00. 


100-200 Ib, 59.00; 


300-900 Ib, 


‘February 23, 1959 


(Concluded from Page 131) 


650 tons, plant addition at Dunkirk, Ind., for 
the Glass Enclosure Div., Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa, 

130 tons, bar joists, building for Continental 
Can Co., Baltimore, to Truscon Steel Div., 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown. 


130 tons, girder bridges, West Atchafalaya 
floodway crossing, St. Landry Parish, 
Louisiana, 


to Orleans Materials & Equip- 
ment Co., New Orleans; Blount Bros. Con- 
struction Co., Montgomery, Ala., general 
contractor. 

125 tons, manufacturing building for Con- 
tinental Can Co., Baltimore, to Bethlehem 
Contracting Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


115 tons, conveyor bridge, Scott Paper Co. 
plant, Everett, Wash., to Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


4000 tons, towers, detection facilities, Cutler, 
Maine; bids March 2, Continental Electronics 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Boston; in addition to 10,000 
tons for towers previously awarded Truscon 
Steel Div., Republic Steel Corp., Boston. 

3205 tons, radar buildings and facilities, three 
contracts, bids Feb. 27 to the U. 8. Engi- 
neer, Anchorage, Alaska; delivery dockside 
Seattle, June 15 to July 1. 

3205 tons, Alaska, missile detection installa- 
tion; bids to the U. S. Engineer, Alaska 
Division, Seattle, Feb. 27. 

1535 tons, angles, General Stores Supply, 
Navy, Philadelphia; bids Feb. 21; also, 215 
tons, carbon strip, same date. 

1320 tons, six bridges, East Granby, Conn.; 
also 540 tons of reinforcing bars, and 550 
tons of highway mesh; bids Mar. 22 to 
Hartford, Conn. 

1250 tons, also 450 tons of reinforcing bars, 
13-span composite wide flange bridge, Winoo- 
ski River, Montpelier, Vt.; David Swett Co., 
low on the general contract. 


780 tons, wide flange, General Stores Supply, 
Navy, Philadelphia; bids Feb. 27, two con- 
tracts; also 195 tons, T-sections, same date, 


700 tons, 132 tons of cast steel, 110 tons of 
machinery, 90 tons of roller tracks and 
gears; also 11,196 sq ft of bridge decking, 
Lake Washington, Seattle, second floating 
bridge; bids to the Department of High- 
ways, Olympia, Wash., March 3. 

700 tons, steel bearing piles; also 135 tons 
of sheet piling; three bridges, Chelmsford, 
Mass.; bids Mar. 3 to Boston. 

865 tons, angles, General Stores Supply, Navy, 
Philadelphia; bids Feb. 24; also 650 tons, 
carbon steel sheets, same date. 


575 tons, channels, General Stores Supply, 
Navy, Philadelphia; bids Mar. 2; also, 705 
tons, steel sheets, same date. 


545 tons, 3 span girder and rolled beam 
bridge, Ansonia, Conn.; also 130 tons of re- 
inforcing bars; Mariani Construction Co. 
Ine., New Haven, Conn., low on the gen- 
eral contract. 

375 tons, 5-span stringer and girder bridge, 
interstate route 95E, Swansea, Mass. 

910 tons, state highway structures, Chelms- 
ford-Westford-Tyngsboro, Mass.; bids Feb. 
25, Boston, State Highway Division, Public 
Works. 

215 tons, also 105 tons of reinforcing bars, 
two composite wide flange bridges, Berlin- 
Montpelier-Middlesex section 1-89-3, contract 
1, S. V. Rossi Construction Co. Inc., Tor- 
rington, Conn., low on general contract. 

140 tons, also 65 tons of concrete reinforcing 
bars, state highway bridge, Fairfield, Maine; 
bids Feb. 25 to Augusta, Maine. 

Unstated, Dickinson High School, Newark, 
Del sR Shoemaker, Philadelphia, 
awarded general contract; also required, 145 
tons of reinforcing bars. 

Unstated, plutonium fabricating plant, Rich- 
land, Wash.; George A. Grant Inc., Rich- 
land, low at $278,800 to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


MOTORS « GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS — 


NEW ¢ REBUILT 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT Co. 


WE OAN HELP YOU TO CONTACT 
high calibre men to fill specific jobs you 
have in mind— 

Readers of STEEL include men of wide 
in the various 


- WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
“Cath COLLECT. GL-3-6763 
P.O. BOX 51 -e ROCHESTER 1, N.Y 


training and experience 
branches of the metalworking industry. 

When you have an opportunity to offer, 
use the Help Wanted columns of STEEL. 


BERRY BEARING COMPANY 
Bearing Headquarters 


Since 1920 


Phone: DAnube 6-6800 © 
2633 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 16, III. 


METALLIZING WIRES 


oll ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
Rigidly Specified for 


Metal Spraying 


—SpraRod_ CORPORATION 


2795-T East 83rd St. * Cleveland, Ohio* LOngacre 1-7168 


CHIEF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEER 


Base Salary $12,000 or Higher 


Major Chicago area structural steel fabricator seeks administrative ex- 
ecutive to direct detailing and design phase of our entire business. 
Should have sound knowledge of detailing and hold Illinois structural 


engineer’s license, 


Solid earlier top-grade training needed to qualify. 


Preferred age, 35-45. Successful candidate will face bright future with 


outstanding company. 


Our employees know of this ad. Reply briefly 


but completely on age, experience and personal background. 
Reply Box 1734, 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
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FABRICATION 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Components and weldments of all 
types... tanks, bases, covers, guards... 
are quickly and accurately fabricated 


by Kirk & Blum craftsmen. 


Complete facilities to %” thicknesses in 


mild and stainless, aluminum, monel Kl {4 


and other alloys. 


Send your prints for prompt quotation. 


SOHOHSESOSHOCHOHHSEOEEHE 


YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


SCOTS HHHHHHSHHSHHOHSEESE 


« ALUM 


THE KIRK & BLUM MANUFACTURING CO. 3226 FORRER ST., CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


@eeeeseee ce 


REINFORCING BARS ... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1500 tons, bridges, West Atchafalaya flood- 
way crossing, St. Landry Parish, Louisiana, 
to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; Blount Bros. 
Construction Co., Montgomery, Ala., general 
contractor, 


350 tons, municipal sewage disposal plant, 
Bradford, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


250 tons, West Chester Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa., awarded by General State 
Authority, Harrisburg, Pa., to American 
Steel Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 

290 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to Tygart Steel Co., McKees- 
port, Ra. : 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


5903 tons, Washington State, 1424 mile, sec- 
ond Lake Washington floating bridge, 
Seattle: bids to Olympia, Wash., March on 

300 tons, Sears, Roebuck market, Renton, 
Wash.; bids in. 

380 tons, addition to the municipal convention 


hall, Philadelphia; N. Van Campen Con- 
struetion Co., Philadelphia, general con- 
tractor. 


375 tons, two box girder spans, Pierce County, 
Wash.; bids to Olympia, Wash., March 3. 
400 tons, Washington State overcrossing, 
Tacoma; bids to Olympia, Wash., Feb. 17. 
145 tons, Dickinson High School, Newark, 
Del.; R. M. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, is 
general contractor; structural steel also 

required. 
Unstated, 10-story apartment. Seattle; general 
contract to George E. Teufel Co., Seattle. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PENDING 


5475 tons, General Stores Supply, Navy, Phila- 
delphia; bids Mar. 2, two contractors. 
3020 tons, hull plates, General Stores Supply 
Office, Navy, Philadelphia; bids March 2. 
2945 tons, General Stores Supply, Navy, Phil- 
adelphia; bids Feb. 27, three contracts. 
2000 tons, 28,200 ft, 48 in., % in. thick, steel 
plate water pipe, Unit 3, Sultan River 
project, Everett, Wash., and alternatives; 
bids to John L. Sugars, clerk, Feb. 26. 
645 tons, high tensile, grade Hy-80 Navy Pur- 


chasing Office, Washington; bids Feb. 27, 
two contracts. 
195 tons, floor plates, General Stores Supply 


Office, Navy, Philadelphia; bids March 2. 
185 tons, General Stores Supply, Navy, Phila- 
delphia; bids Mar. 3. 


PIPE. =. 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
185 tons, 12 to 6 in., district improvement, 


Tacoma, Wash., to Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Seattle. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


300 tons, 8 to 4 in., Silver Lake, Wash. ; 
A. J. Jacobini, Seattle, low bidder at 
$32,240. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


Unstated, 4000 ft of 10 in. and 6000 ft of 6 
in.; also pumping equipment; bids to East 
Wenatchee, Wash., Feb. 26. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 200 seventy-ton 
ore cars to the Johnstown (Pa.) plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Rutland Railroad, two steel cabooses, to In- 
ternational Railway Car Co., Kenton, Ohio. 

Cotton Belt, 100 insulated boxcars to an un- 
named builder. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
cars; 100 fifty-ton flatcars to the Johns- 
town (Pa.) shops of Bethlehem Steel Co., 
115 fifty-ton insulated boxcars to Pacifie 
Car & Foundry Co., Renton, Wash., and 
27 seventy-ton covered hoppers and 9 seventy- 
ton piggyback flatcars to Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Argentine State Railways, 321 ballast cars, of 
which 287 will be equipped for broad gage 
and 34 for narrow gage tracks, to ACF 
Industries Inc., New York. 


252 freight 


STEEL 


